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This Month's Contsibudiins 


The paper by Dr. Alice Hall, a Chicago 
physician, was given during the round tables 
conducted by the Association at the University 
of Chicago in July, 1933 

Eulalia D. Chapman now lives in Denver, 
and Joan is studying at the day school there 
under Mrs. Olive Rodgers. 

As Director of the State School for the Deaf 
in Yagodina, Yugoslavia, M. V. Matitch has 
been closely associated with the work begun 
there forty years ago by Velyko Ramadano- 
vitch, whose personal letters charmingly com- 
plete the history related by Mr. Matitch. 

It will interest our hard of hearing readers 
to know that the daughter whose upbringing 
is described by Mrs. Homer A. Miller, is now 
Mrs. Lucelia M. Moore, a teacher of lip read- 
ing in Beverly Hills, California. 

Mary D. Guilmartin, B.S., is in charge of 
the day school for the deaf in Richmond, Va. 
She is the author of “A Summary of Psycho- 
logical Tests Applied to the Deaf,” published 
by the Volta Bureau in 1932. 

An instructor in physical education at the 
Day School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin, 
Beatrice Richardson, M.A., has been testing 
various principles of rhythm as applied to 
deaf children. 





The article by F. Marian Smith is auto- 
biographical. Miss Smith is now in the cata- 
loging department of the San Diego public 
library. 

Hilda Aspinall, of Lincoln, Nebraska, pos- 
sesses the spirit which makes almost any job 
interesting. 

A frequent contributor to the Vota Review 
in the past, Eva R. Baird’s reappearance is 
welcome. Mrs. Baird, who was a missionary 
in China for some years, now lives in Lowell, 
Washington. 

The article by George R. Dickson, an officer 
in the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing, is written in reply to Wallace Turn- 
er’s “Practical Dream,” in the June Vota 
Review. More coming on this subject. 

Rev. Arthur Hedley has sent the VoLTa 
Review several contributions from England. 

Turning serious, just to show he can be seri- 
ous when he tries, John A. Ferrall warns us 
against undue loquacity in the matter of 
recommendations, a much needed hint in these 
days when even the scions of the aristocracy 
are testifying to everything from the excel- 
lence of cigarettes to the efficacy of face 
creams. 

(Continued on page 446) 
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The Orientation of the Medical Student 


By Autce Hatt, M.D. 


HE American Association to Pro- 
"| met the Teaching of Speech to the 

Deaf held a series of round table dis- 
cussions on problems of deafness and the 
education of the deaf in connection with 
the International Summer School for 
Teachers of the Deaf at the University of 
Chicago from June 26 to July 28, 1933. 

One section of these round table dis- 
cussions considered otological problems 
and the acting chairman of this section, 
Dr. Robert Sonnenschein of Chicago, 
asked the author to open the discussion 
of the subject: “The orientation of medi- 
cal students and general physicians to 
otological and educational treatment avail- 
able to children with defective hearing.” 

In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that there was need 
of greater publicity on this subject. Mr. 
H. M. McManaway, President of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in a let- 
ter received a few days later expressed 
this need as follows: 

“Parents consult first the family phys- 
ician when a child is found to have 
serious hearing loss. Bewildered, they 
inquire what to do, seeking advice from 
a source in which they have confidence. 
Too frequently inadequate or improper 
advice is given, either out of sympathy 
to the parent, ignorance or indifference. 
Seeking a cure without adequate explana- 
tion and advice the patient falls into the 
hands of charlatans, or hoping vainly 
for ultimate recovery the child is held 
out of school. 

“Steps should be taken, therefore, to 


impress upon physicians, nurses, medical 
students and educators the importance of 
a careful diagnosis and immediate treat- 
ment, and follow-up where indicated. It 
is important to have a clear understand- 
ing of the nature and possibilities of suit- 
able types of special education, lip read- 
ing, voice and speech training, and the 
fact that the state provides for such train- 
ing. In the absence of local specialists 
the Volta Bureau at Washington is ready 
at all times to advise freely and assist 
where possible.” 

In consideration, therefore, of the orien- 
tation of the medical student and the 
general physician to otological and edu- 
cational treatment available to children 
with defective hearing, one must ap- 
proach the subject from the medical, edu- 
cational and psychological standpoint. 

The medical treatment of the profound- 
ly deaf child should consists of: (1) Gen- 
eral physical examination; (2) special 
medical examinations, including otologi- 
cal, ophthalmological and psychometric; 
(3) correction of correctable defects and 
advice to the parents along dietary and 
hygienic lines, emphasizing that all this 
is not for the purpose of curing the deaf- 
ness but is designed to put this handi- 
capped child in the best possible condi- 
tion to face his problem; (4) with older 
children, several of the best hearing devices 
should be tried, testing the hearing with 
and without; in those rare cases where real 
improvement is noted, the parents should 
be advised to purchase a hearing device. 
However, since most of these profoundly 
deaf children have marked nerve deafness, 
little can be expected in the way of help 
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from an electric hearing device; (5) if such 
be the case advise the parents that local 
treatments will be of no avail; warn them 
against the charlatan ever eager to prey 
upon the gullible with his “deafness 
cure.” 

The physician’s duty does not end with 
the completion of this medical examina- 
tion and advice. In his capacity as guide 
and friend he should next suggest and 
insist upon special education for the 
deaf child. In many large cities there 
are public schools for the deaf and 
throughout the country there are many 
excellent public, private and church 
schools for these children. Each phy- 
sician should familiarize himself with the 
situation in his own community and 
should be able and ready to assist the 
parents in enrolling the child. It is of 
greatest importance that this education be 
started as early as possible, since the 
very young children learn lip reading 
very much more easily than older chil- 
dren, and since there may be a vestige of 
hearing which will later be lost and 
which, if present, is of great value in 
speech training. The deafened child should 
receive vocational training in order that 
he may attain economic independence and 
take his place among the useful members 
of the community. 

Finally, we come to what is, in my 
opinion, the most important and least 
emphasized phase of the entire problem 
—the social or psychological phase. It 
seems to me that our medical treatment, 
designed to produce as near physical 
perfection as possible, and our educa- 
tional treatment are of little avail if the 
net result is a shy, self conscious and 
inferior feeling individual whose greatest 
delight is avoidance of contact with the 
members of the hearing world. 

This attitude develops early and is 
often the result of a misunderstanding on 
the part of the parents who feel that 
deafness in a child is a reflection on 
them and who, therefore, adopt the policy 
First, they refuse to ad- 
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mit the truth even to themselves and then 
attempt to conceal it from the public by 
keeping the child secluded, delaying as 
long as possible his enrollment in a 
school for the deaf. Thus, only too fre- 
quently the deaf child in his most im- 
pressionable years is kept in the back- 
ground and is made to feel inferior to his 
hearing brothers and sisters. How much 
better it would be to exert every effort 
to develop any latent talent in tennis, 
swimming or any other competitive sport, 
or in sewing, cooking, painting or any of 
the domestic fine arts. It is my opinion 
that this competition should not be between 
children of the deaf groups but between 
children of the deaf and hearing. None 
will deny that if a deaf boy can play a 
better game of tennis than his brother, his 
morale will be immeasurably improved. 

It is well to combat the inevitable dis- 
couragement of the deafened child with 
stories of Beethoven, Edison, Mrs. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Helen Keller and others similarly af- 
flicted. It is in order when the deafened 
child bemoans all that he misses to re- 
mind him that all sound is not music and 
that much music is only sound. So far 
as conversation is concerned, I have 
often heard one of our leading otologists 
say to a deafened patient, “much of what 
people say is not worth listening to any- 
way.” However, what we as hearing per- 
sons have to say on this phase of the 
subject is of little value compared to the 
opinion of a man like Dr. Gordon Berry 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, himself pro- 
foundly deaf. As soon as I can obtain 
reprints of his paper on “The Psychology 
of Progressive Deafness” which was s0 
enthusiastically received at the Conven- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
in Milwaukee in June, 1933, I shall give 
a copy to the parents of each deafened 
child with whom I come in contact. This 
paper should be read and reread by the 
parents and by the child when the latter 
is old enough to comprehend its philoso- 


(Continued on page 444) 
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How Working My Way Through College 
Helped My Little Deaf Girl 


By Eutatia DoucHERTY CHAPMAN 


EN years ago, when I was awarded 
“| 500 by the Delineator for the best 

essay on how I earned the money 
for a college education, I little dreamed 
that I would use that education in making 
my little deaf Joan happy. 

After I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, I married my West 
Point sweetheart, and while he attended 
Rush Medical College in Chicago, I did 
editorial work for the American Medical 
Association and was manager of the Re- 
search Bureau of the World Book Ency- 
clopedia. It was during my husband’s 
internship at the world’s largest hospital, 
Cook County, that our little daughter was 
born. When the medical school days 
were finished, we went to Speed, a little 
town in northwestern Kansas, where my 
husband started a private hospital and I 
became cook for his patients. 

Joan was very happy in Speed. She 
loved to follow her grandfather all over 
his big fruit orchard, close by the hospi- 
tal. She especially liked Buster, her 
grandfather’s little dog, who had _ been 
a circus dog, and would stand on his 
hind legs and walk for her. One day 
we noticed that our wide awake little one 
paid not the slightest attention when 
Buster barked unless she was looking at 
him; and we also discovered that she 
did not turn when spoken to. When she 
was fourteen months old, we had her 
examined by specialists, who pronounced 
her deaf. We do not know whether 
or not she was deaf from birth. 

I had not the slightest idea how to 
undertake the training of my energetic 
little tot, who, in one day, ate holes in 
twenty tomatoes, drank gasoline, tore her 
grandmother’s freshly baked bread into 


tiny bits and scattered it all over the 
house. With thirteen to cook for at that 
time, I did not possess the initiative to 
solve the problem. 

The solution came when I attended a 
meeting of American University Women 
at a nearby town and discovered that a 
member of the organization was a teacher 
of deaf children. I was delighted, and 
told her about Joan. In a few days, she 
called, and gave me a copy of the VoLTA 
Review. This was my introduction to 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. In the 
magazine I saw advertised two books by 
John Dutton Wright. These helped me 
bridge the gulf between the deaf and 
the hearing and showed me ways and 
means of utilizing the impressionable 
years of my child’s early life. 

I wrote to various schools for the deaf, 
and also communicated with the Chicago 
Board of Education and with the Evans 
School in Denver. Then, too, it occurred 
to me to ask help from my own uni- 
versity, which promptly supplied me with 
a folder containing clippings of articles 
about the deaf and hard of hearing that 
had appeared in the Survey, Pictorial 
Review, Hygeia, Literary Digest, School 
and Society and Child Welfare. 

After I had read this literature and 
received encouraging letters from the 
schools to which I had written, I returned 
to the Pollyanna spirit which had helped 
me to win a college degree; and, in be- 
tween ironing twenty-five pillow cases and 
preparing trays for the sick, I sand- 
wiched some pre-school work for my 
child. When, on her first day at the 
Evans School in Denver, my little girl 
put her hands on her teacher’s cheeks and 
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quickly repeated after her “ub, ub, ub,” 
and the instructor said, “That’s remark- 
able for the first day of school. It some- 
times takes a month to get a child to open 
its mouth,” I knew my work had not 
been in vain. 

From the first, I realized that there 
were certain fundamentals I should fol- 
low in helping my little one. I listed 
these Don’ts: 

Deafness does not necessarily mean 
dumbness. 

Do not consider the deaf child different 
from others. 

Do not cease talking. 

Do not speak with exaggerated facial 
movements. 

Do not exempt the child from duties 
and obedience. 

Do not let him grow selfish. 

Do not let him grow indifferent. 

Do not be unhappy. 

Do not be in haste. 

Do not show impatience. 


In order that we might carry out these 
essentials in a joyous manner, Joan and 
I have lived during four precious years 
in fairy castles and dreamed golden 
dreams. My little daughter has been 
encouraged to see the beautiful in every- 
thing. She is happiest with fanciful and 
vivid things. Together we made flufly 
ladies with notched skirts, by placing 
petunia blossoms on top of one another. 
Sometimes the dollies would have pink 
hollyhock skirts and many petticoats 
of four o’clocks. And I would dream of 
the days when my baby girl would learn 
to say Ruth Harwood’s little poem, 

“My hollyhock ladies 
All in a row 

Dressed up so prettily, 
Where do you go?” 

Joan learned colors from the flowers. 
We planted a border of gaily colored 
blossoms around the orchard, and she 
learned to match the pink of apple blos- 
soms with pink bachelor buttons, the yel- 
low of coreopsis, calendula, nasturtiums 
and golden glow; the blue of larkspur 
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and cornflowers. Because she loved this 
soft blue, I christened Joan Blue Bird, 
Then, too, she jabbered like the blue jays. 
One day Joan matched the blue larkspur 
by holding it up to my own blue eyes. 

On rainy days when the weather would 
not permit us to be out of doors, Joan 
was given a blunt pair of scissors and 
permitted to cut flowers from magazines 
and paste them in her scrap book. She 
would also have a color lesson from a 
wonderful colored peg board which Miss 
Reinhardt sent us from her school. Joan 
enjoyed placing the pegs in the board, 
and also liked to sort beads into piles of 
different hues. 


When I was a child there was nothing 
that enraptured me so much as the wall 
paper book and the big chunk of putty 
I secured. from the old paper hanger. 
So Blue Bird was supplied with wall 
paper and putty. She would paste pic- 
tures in her scrap book and she learned 
to make balls from the putty and paint 
them in different colors. Later, she 
learned to string them like beads. A box 
of tooth picks shaded in various colors 
of Easter egg dye provided sticks of dif- 
ferent lengths, and were utilized for color 
matching and, later, for developing touch 
when blindfolded. Pictures of vegetables 
and fruit were pasted on white cardboard, 
and used for matching colors. 


All of these playthings quickened 
Joan’s observation and helped her retain 
images of different objects. Her love of 
the beautiful also helped her to retain 
images. This was fully appreciated by 
her aunt and uncle who came to Speed 
on a visit. Her uncle’s ability as an 
artist was put to good service. On white 
cards, four and one half by five inches, 
he drew pictures of her playthings and 
wearing apparel. Her ball, rocking 
chair, table, shoe, coat, dress, bed were 
represented. Joan would look at a card, 
then run quickly to the object, smiling 
charmingly with her accomplishment. 
On mending day, observation was fur- 
thered when the little tot was encouraged 
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to get the right sized button for daddy’s 
shirt, mother’s underwear, or for her own 
tiny bloomers. 

Realizing the many possibilities for 
employing Joan’s creative instinct, I en- 
couraged her to express herself in imagin- 
ative action. For instance, she made her 
own doll dishes out of clay, and served 
goodies on them at a tea party. Clay 
lends itself so readily to the slightest 
turn of thought and is so easily employed 
by the smallest pair of hands, that Joan 
was able to play with it when she was 
very young. I also knew the value of 
a big pile of clean sand, the idea of 
which, by the way, comes from Germany. 
Joan made tunnels and bridges, yards 
with trees in them; she baked sand 
cakes; and of course I “tasted” every 
cake, and admired every creation. 

I remember the words that were spoken 
of Aristophanes: “Teach him. He is 
naturally clever. From his earliest years, 
when he was a little fellow only so big, 
he would build mud houses, carve out 
boats, and make little wagons of leather 
and frogs out of pomegranate rinds, you 
can’t think how cleverly.” Joan did not 
use pomegranate rinds, but she did use 
raisins, cardboard, crepe paper, grass, 
magazine pictures, rags, leaves and 
flowers to fabricate her creations. One 
day after she had been tagging her grand- 
father in the orchard and had seen a 
turtle, she learned to make a turtle with 
a raisin and some cloves. She was al- 
lowed to decorate with her paints the 
place cards at Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas, and if the turkey had a 
red tail it did not matter much. 


She learned to sew with sewing cards, 
and one evening helped make a crepe 
paper dress for herself, gathering the 
ruffles and sewing them on a foundation 
made from a worn out night gown. Then 
of course her doll must have one, too; 
and these things were so lovely to Joan 
that they were known as “best Sunday 
dresses.” 

She made a playhouse from piles of 
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JOAN AND “RED” 


freshly cut grass. It had rooms and 
doors and windows, and she furnished it 
with doll furniture. The next day she 
enjoyed raking the yard and carrying 
away the dry grass as much as she en- 
joyed building the house. 

We used the house idea in another way. 
For several weeks we clipped pictures 
of furniture and placed them in a box, 
from which the prettiest ones were se- 
lected to make “Joan’s house.” A page 
in the scrap book was chosen for the 
picture of the house with its yard and 
trees; and the pages that followed were 
used for the different rooms. On another 
page in the scrap book were. pasted kodak 
pictures of mother, daddy, granddaddy 
and gram, who lived in “Joan’s house.” 
Joan learned to recognize their names in 
this way. 

It was often hard to use Joan’s excess 


energy. One day after she had been tied 
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with a fifty foot rope to keep her from 
running away, I found that she had 
turned on a faucet and filled a ditch full 
of water. In the mud, she and Buster, 
her dog, were swimming—to the ruin of 
her pink voile and white shoes! Instead 
of using a stick, however, I led her to 
the “Dress Up” box and let her use her 
energy decking herself out. 


On busy days at the hospital when I 
was pressed into service as circulation 
nurse, a fat negro mammy took care of 
Joan. They would go to play on the 
swings on the school grounds, and on 
their return would stop at “gram’s” drug 
store for an ice cream cone or glass of 
soda. Joan always insisted on having 
a straw in her glass, because mother had 
taught her that public containers were 
not clean. One day the old colored 
woman gave her a big red, white and 
blue beach ball and blew it up for her. 
When all the air was gone from it, Joan 
insisted that it needed blowing up again. 
Running into the drug store, she tugged 
at “gram’s” dress until she was given a 
straw. This she inserted into the mouth 
of the ball before she blew. A little 
playmate standing by said, “Joan may be 
deaf, but she certainly isn’t dumb.” 

The value of pets for the deaf child 
cannot be over-estimated. Joan not only 
had Buster to play with, but also Red, 
a big bird dog, who let her tussle with 
him from the day he came to her as a 
puppy. She also liked to feed and watch 
the gold fish in the lily pond, but she 
never bothered the many hives of bees. 

One day when cooking, I fell and 
spilled a big skillet of hot grease on my 
legs. As a result, mammy had to be 
summoned to prepare the trays for the 
sick, and, lying on the divan, I had more 
time to play with and study Joan. I got 
many ideas from a book, “Toy Making,” 
by R. K. and M. I. R. Polinghorne, and 
also from “Home Occupations,” by John- 
ston. On this occasion, too, I filed the 
material I had collected relative to deaf 
children. I wrote to the Volta Bureau 
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for free literature, and included a num- 
ber of helpful pamphlets in my files. 

We had many ways of developing 
touch. Joan loved a long piece of fur 
that had been ripped from the bottom of 
one of my dresses. She loved to touch 
and pat it and wear it around her neck. 
From this, only a little encouragement 
was needed to lead her toward touch 
training. She loved to feel the pieces 
in the rag bag, and could tell the dif- 
ference, when blindfolded, between cot- 
ton, curduroy, velvet, silk, etc., and find 
the mate to each piece of material. She 
learned to identify buttons, balls, marbles, 
and money by touch alone. 

One method of using the sense of 
touch was evolved from using some 
Russian toys received from Miss Rein- 
hardt. These were pyramids with rings 
of graduated sizes that Joan put on a 
peg, correcting her own mistakes. She 
learned to do this very efficiently when 
blindfolded. Graduated blocks that could 
be piled in high pyramids were also used. 
There is no doubt that this training in 
recognizing differences and _ similarities 
helped Joan very much in saying “ub, 
ub, ub,” on the first day of school. 

Various kinds of building materials 
were used in the same way—sand, cement, 
gravel, mud and stucco. Although we 
did not have any of the Montessori 
framés, the idea underlying them was used 
in the manufacture of homemade frames. 
When Joan took her daily plunge, she 
played with celluloid ducks, and learned 
to tell them apart with her eyes shut. 

We had a blackboard, of course, and 
a mammoth drawing and tracing book 
purchased at the ten cent store. 

Joan was never tied to my apron 
strings. I knew she must be self reliant 
and independent. ‘She was left in the 
care of others to take her nap while I 
went shopping. She was accustomed to 
play with different persons, and everyone 
cooperated in furnishing her with con- 
structive occupations. On wash day she 


(Continued on page 435) 
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The Education of the Deaf in Yugoslavia 


By M. V. MatitcH 


HE Yugoslavian folk in the pre- 
as state of Serbia had to fight a 

difficult battle for national inde- 
pendence, and at the same time prepare 
themselves for reunion with the Serbians 
who were under Turkish rule and the 
Serbians, Croats and Slovenians under 
Austro-Hungary. Though much energy 
was consumed in this struggle, neverthe- 
less the work of education was not neg- 
lected. In those hard times a_ strong 
foundation was laid for the work of 
public instruction. There were even peo- 
ple who worked in social and humani- 
tarian fields, especially in regard to the 
education and care of the deaf and the 
blind. 

One of the first of these educators was 
Mr. Velyko Ramadanovitch, who, after 
thoroughly studying the methods of in- 
struction and the organization of schools 
for handicapped children in the middle 
European states, began by means of lec- 
tures and pamphlets to prepare the Serb- 
ian public for the idea of establishing an 
institution for deaf children. In 1896, he 
opened the first institution of this kind 
in Serbia, in the city of Pozarevac. The 
first teacher of the deaf was Mr. Rama- 
danovitch himself. From the very begin- 
ning, the instruction in this school was 
entirely by the oral method. Signs and 
finger spelling were forbidden. 

This school was very successful but 
unfortunately had to be given up because 
there were not sufficient funds to con- 
tinue it. However, Mr. Ramadanovitch 
did not despair. Deeply conscious of the 
needs of the deaf, he gathered about him 
the soldiers who had lost their hearing 
in the world war. Driven from Serbia by 
his country’s enemies, he opened a school 
for deaf soldiers in Biserta, Africa. He 
taught them lip reading, and also taught 
the illiterate to read and write. Also, 
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with the assistance of American and 
English missionaries, he organized and 
opened workshops for deaf and blind 
soldiers. 

After the liberation and reunion of his 
people in the new state of Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Ramadanovitch, with new ardour and 
energy, continued his work for the deaf. 
In 1919, he founded in Zemun an insti- 
tution for the blind, the deaf and the 
crippled soldiers. As soon as the soldier 
pupils had accomplished their reeduca- 
tion, the institution became a school for 
deaf and blind children. Here were ad- 
mitted all the deaf children in Yugoslavia 
who were old enough to be taught, and 
also graduate pupils from other institu- 
tions which did not provide trade schools. 
As this institution was in the immediate 
vicinity of the Belgrade Institution for the 
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Deaf, and as there was no school for the 
deaf in the southern part of Yugoslavia, 
in 1928, the institution for the deaf was 
moved to Yagodina. Mr. Ramadanovitch 
remained in Zemun as director of the In- 
stitution for the Blind. He also serves 
as Superintendent of the Department of 
Special Education in the Ministry of 
Social Politics and Public Health. He 
continues to be “spiritual rector” of all 
the work for the handicapped in Yugo- 
slavia. 

The institution for the deaf in Yago- 
dina is a residential school. Poor chil- 
dren are received free of charge. Parents 
who can afford it pay from 100 to 300 
dinars monthly ($2-$6). There are now 
90 boys and 30 girls in the school. 


The children are admitted at the age of 
five to seven years. The instruction lasts 
eight years. Pre-school training is pro- 
vided for some yeafs in special kinder- 
gartens, where Montessori, Froebelian and 
Decroly methods are used. It is a well 
known fact that a deaf child in his earli- 
est years uses his voice naturally, shout- 
ing when he plays, rejoices, or is angry, 
etc. This shouting, as with a normal 
child, is the expression of his mental life. 
These inarticulate sounds testify to the 
innate predisposition for speech and the 
instinctive aspiration to communicate. 
Therefore this time of spontaneous self- 
expression in sounds is used in the ma- 
ternal school for the foundation of speech. 
The child also learns to read simple 
words from the lips of others. The whole 
atmosphere of the kindergarten is a home 
atmosphere where love is a bond between 
teacher and pupil and a moving power 
in play and work. Here the children 
are taught from eight to half past nine 
in the morning and from two to half past 
three in the afternoons, with intervals for 
rest and play. 

Instruction in the grade school is con- 
ducted after the globalization method. 
That is, instead of pronouncing single 
sounds, the children are taught whole 
words and sentences. This method has 
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shown splendid results. Instead of tire- 
some drills, which would kill the chil- 
dren’s interest in speech, the pupils from 
the very beginning learn to express their 
needs and desires through speech rather 
than through gesticulation. 

The development of speech is not bound 
up with the teaching of grammar and 
definitions. It is based on real events 
which the children experience in their 
daily life. For this purpose they have a 
poultry-yard, an apiary with hives of 
American style, a kitchen garden, a pig- 
sty, a stable, and a playground with 
gymnastic apparatus and various attrac- 
tions. The children feed the cattle, buy 
the food, work in the kitchen garden, 
gather the fruits, and plant trees and 
shrubs. They also help in the kitchen 
and dining room and work in the shops. 

All of this daily experience gives rich 
material for the study of language and 
speech. 

The Ministry of Education prescribed 
in 1931 a new program of instruction 
and work. In the primary grades (I-IV) 
the greater part of the instruction is de- 
voted to the development of speech. In 
the higher grades (V-VIII) are carried 
on the study of geography, history, natu- 
ral science, etc. Arithmetic begins in the 
second grade. In all grades great at- 
tention is devoted to gymnastics, hand- 
craft; drawing and writing. 

The Instjtution has a rich collection 
of appliances for instruction. There is a 
school museum which serves not only for 
the instruction of the children, but is in- 
teresting to outsiders as well. All the 
articles of furniture in the Institution, 
benches, tables, chairs, wardrobes, etc., 
are made by the pupils themselves in the 
school workshops. 

According to paragraphs 2 and 3 of the 
law for public schools, education for deaf 
children is compulsory and free of charge. 
Corresponding to this law, a project is 
now under way to enlarge the school in 
Yagodina through the purchase of new 
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grounds and the building of new school 
rooms. 

In the workshops are taught the fol- 
lowing handicrafts: tailoring, carpentry, 
shoe-making, locksmithing, “opanka”-mak- 
ing, bookbinding and printing. The in- 
structors of these crafts are all employees 
of the state. As Yugoslavia is an agri- 
cultural country, where over 80% of the 
population are small farmers, a_ great 
number of the deaf pupils, after learning 
handicrafts, also attend agricultural 
schools, and then go back to their villages 
to cultivate the land. 

The teachers of the Institution are em- 
ployees of the state. The teachers of the 
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deaf, after graduating from a normal 
college, have to work two or three years 
in an-elementary school with normal chil- 
dren; after this they have to pass the 
practical examination for teachers and 
enter the institution as assistant instruc- 
tors, remaining on this duty two years. 
During this time they attend the lectures 
given in the medical and pedagogical de- 
partment of the University. Then they 
must pass a special examination to be- 
come professional instructors of the deaf. 
The Ministry of Education superintends 
the special work and the teachers in the 
Institution; while the Ministry of Social 
Politics and Public Health cares for the 
material needs of the Institution. 





Hearing Aids 


in Yugoslavia 


By VeEtyKo RAMADANOVITCH 


Foreworp: The following excerpts from letters written by Mr. Ramadanovitch to the Volta 
Bureau during the past two and a half years tell a dramatic story. 


December 3, 1931 


RECEIVED your letter of the 27th of 
| October, and it made me very happy, 

because I hope to help the children 
and older people in our country who are 
hard of hearing. I had to work very 
hard before the first schools for the deaf 
were opened. Now, after 36 years of 
work, I am satisfied with the success at- 
tained; and my wish is to start and save 
the children and adults who have some 
hearing. 

We have departments for examining 
the intelligence of our children, and de- 
partments for sight saving; but in our 
whole country we have not one apparatus 
for testing hearing. The hard of hear- 
ing children suffer in school. They do 
not hear the teacher and the teacher tells 
them they are stupid. When I was in 
your country I saw how useful the radio- 
ear and the audiometer are for these 
children. Since I have returned home I 
have described this apparatus to the 
Ministry of Schools, the Ministry of Com- 


munication, and Representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce. I told them the 
benefit that the children would receive 
from these instruments. But everywhere 
I have had great difficulty. All of them 
are “doubting Thomases,” all of them 
wish first to see the apparatus in action. 
It was the same thirty-six years ago when 
they would not believe that the deaf 
could learn to speak or the blind to read. 
Now they are suspicious of the radioear 
and audiometer. 

If I had these instruments I believe in 
one year all the large cities would have 
schools for the hard of hearing, and we 
would not need so many special schools 
for the deaf, for the hard of hearing 
children could be separated from them. 

In looking over the AupITORY OUTLOOK 
and reading the article by Mr. J. B. 
Kelly on “Measuring Hearing,” I see 
one great difficulty: a person has to learn 
how to use these instruments. I request 
from you instructions, and a reference 
from the Volta Bureau, so that I may 
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DR HUGO LIEBER 


write to the firms and ask to have for 
examination apparatus for measuring 
hearing and for teaching children by 
means of head phones. 
October, 1932 
For the partially deaf children we have 
no special schools, and therefore we 
must send these children to schools for 
the deaf if they are not able to follow 
the instruction in the schools for normal 
children. . It is really a great mistake; 
and I am leading a great campaign for 
hard of hearing children throughout 
Europe. In France, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries, separate classes have been 
opened for the partially deaf, but the 
hearing tests are conducted after old, 
primitive methods. How many children 
might receive timely help if we had an 
audiometer! How many we could teach 
if we had a radioear! How many clinics, 
how many institutions for the deaf there 
are in Europe, and not one radioear, not 
one audiometer! 
May 13, 1933 
I have not abandoned my idea of 
demonstrating apparatus for the measure- 


deaf. 
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ment of hearing and for teaching the 
For the present the purchase of 
these instruments is quite impossible. | 


& hope you will help us during the Con- 


gress, and ask that some institution or 
association in America will cooperate 
with us. 


May 20, 1933 


In a Russian newspaper, some days 
ago, I read that an American scientist, 
Dr. Hugo Lieber, demonstrated in Paris 
his device which makes the deaf hear 
again through bone conduction. I beg 
you to help us and try to incline Dr. 
Lieber to lend us an apparatus for demon- 
stration and experiment. 


July 17, 1933 

Your letters came during my absence, 
as I was visiting our institutions for the 
deaf and the blind at the end of the 
school year. When I returned home I 
found plenty of correspondence, but no 
one letter has brought me such joy as 
your letter of June 6 and the letter of Dr. 
Lieber of June 14. As you see, it is not 
idle talk that faith can put the mountain 
in motion. I am strongly persuaded that 
if we wish for something intensely and if 
it is a right thing, we must succeed, even 
when it seems impossible. I send you 
thanks, not only from me but from the 
many deaf and hard of hearing in Yugo- 
slavia' because a number of them, if they 
can be educated with the aid of this 
instrument ¢an be returned to normal 


life. 
September 3, 1933 


What seemed so difficult and even quite 
impossible has become a fact. In the 
person of Dr. Hugo Lieber we have found 
a generous man, who, without consider- 
ing the present difficult circumstances, 
has simply and without hesitation helped 
in my endeavor, and has sent me his 
device—a convertible instrument for one 
person. He has also promised to send me 
a group model for the school. Since I 
received the first instrument I have de- 
voted all my free time to testing hard 
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A GROUP SONOTONE IN USE 


of hearing people. The results are ex- 
cellent. I name a few cases: 

I. A war deafened soldier. Since 1917 
nobody has been able to communicate 
with him without writing to him or shout- 
ing very strongly in his ear. With the 
apparatus he began at once to hear our 
conversation and could easily converse 
with us. His greatest joy was to hear 
the telephone ringing. He was also able 
to speak through the telephone fifteen 
minutes, with the instrument. 

II. Another soldier, a Russian. He 
hears very little with the right ear, and 
is almost totally deaf in the left. He 
heard clearly with the bone conduction 
oscillator behind his left ear. He heard 
the telephone ringing and was able to 
hear through the telephone, which has 
been impossible for him since 1917. 

Ill. A pupil in a school for the deaf. 
Deaf from birth. With the instrument he 
hears voices. In half an hour he learned 
the following sounds: a, p, u, r, e; popa 
(priest); ruka (hand); uva (ear). He 
heard music over the gramophone. 


IN YAGODINA, YUGOSLAVIA 


IV. A young man of 28, who lost his 
hearing when he was 6 months old. He 
speaks and reads the lips. With the 
instrument he could hear words with one, 
two, three and even four syllables. He 
did not understand the words, but could 
tell how many syllables were pronounced. 
He heard music and beat time accurately. 


March 5, 1934 


One of our group Sonotones is already 
installed in the institution for the deaf 
in Yagodina; and there we have opened 
the “First School of Dr. Hugo Lieber for 
Hard of Hearing Children.” The second 
school will be opened soon in Beograd, 
and will be called “The Second School 
of Dr. Hugo Lieber for Hard of Hearing 
Children.” During the past two months, 
two of our special teachers of the deaf, 
both excellent phoneticians, have learned 
to operate the instruments as well as if 
they had worked with them for years. 
Last week I went to Yagodina to see how 
the work progressed. It was wonderful 


(Continued on page 442) 
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ARTHA LIVINGSTON writes 
M this month on a subject need- 

ing more attention than it com- 
monly receives—the vocational destiny 
of the deaf girl. Among the unhandi- 
capped, the woman who prefers some 
other career to that of housekeeper and 
home maker is now free to make her 
choice. The case of the deaf woman is 
considered in 


Square Pegs 


The visitor to the progressive, modern 
school for the deaf is apt to be impressed 
by its industrial department. Here, his 
guide explains, is preparation for life 
quite as important as the academic work 
of the school. A handicapped person 
entering the economic field must have 
more to offer than his normal brother, 
if he is not to be ruthlessly cast aside in 
the competition of industrial and business 
life. Hence the school’s intent is to arm 
every pupil with proficiency in a trade 
before graduating him. Indeed, it not in- 
frequently happens that the pupil who 
can never graduate, whose academic work 
is poor, proves talented in industrial 
work; on the other hand the brilliant 
scholar who can use his hands profitably 
is doubly equipped for economic struggle 
and for happy living. 

The visitor, with quickened imagina- 
tion, passes from bakery to barber shop, 
from printing office to garage, and all 
along the way finds fresh cause for en- 
thusiasm. If the school is among those 
well financed, he sees everywhere lads 
learning under the direction of trained 
instructors to handle up-to-date equip- 
ment with craftsmanlike exactitude and 
pride. He sees habits of dependability 
in the making. He sees English, prac- 
tical, work-a-day English, and trade lan- 


guage, being taught in and _ through 
manual training, and, interwoven, such 
arithmetical, geographical, and other in- 
formation as may further the pupils’ 
wider needs. The girls, too, have their 
model cottage, apartment or workrooms 
where they acquire skill in the multitu- 
dinous arts embraced in such titles as 
Home Economics, Domestic Science, etc., 
where dressmaking, laundering, cooking, 
housekeeping, fancy work and so on are 
carried through to proficiency. 

To greater or less degree, according to 
the funds and the vision of those in 
authority, the visitor finds this work of 
preparing the handicapped for economic 
independence going forward in all the 
schools, and he passes on, rejoicing in 
a policy so far-sighted. 

But when he tells his wife about it all 
and his sober second thought responds 
to her interested queries, he finds himself 
confronted by several questions he forgot 
to ask. Looking him squarely in the eye 
they challenge: 

How is the choice of a particular trade 
for a particular pupil determined? 

Is it certain that the pupil with “white 
collar” talents is not being moulded into 
a discontented shoemaker? — 

Is there opportunity for the develop- 
ment of creative ability in all this work, 
or is it necessarily regimented? 

Will all those girls really grow up to 
manage homes? 

Does domestic service provide desir- 
able economic opportunity for deaf girls? 

Does dressmaking? 

Can it be that a sizable proportion of 
unhappy marriages among deaf people 
is due to the fact that the deaf girls’ 
economic insecurity forces many of them 
into marriage? 
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The visitor does not know the answer 
to his questions, but answers there must 
be if he happens to have vital interest in 
a deaf child: so he turns to statistics. 
Here he finds confusion, because there is 
little definition of the terms used. Do 
the words art, clay modeling, drawing, 
industrial art, and applied art represent 
five different fields, five different phases 
of art or merely five different expressions 
for essentially the same thing? Are 
beauty culture and cosmetology sisters 
under the skin? What is the relation- 
ship between clothing, cutting and fitting, 
domestic art, and dressmaking or tailor- 
ing? The visitor’s understanding of tech- 
nical terminology must be highly defi- 
cient, for he can’t make head nor tail of 
it, so he abandons that line. 

Perhaps something may be learned by 
noting the most popular industries in 
point of the number of schools teaching 
them. The visitor-turned-investigator tries 
listing them: 


aera -_ 18 Housework _... 11 
Baking _........ 19 Linotyping 23 
Barbering _... 23 Manual Training 4 
Cabinet Work... 18 Painting - 16 
Carpentry _.. 36 Printing —...... 52 
Domestic Art. 55 Shoe Work. 34 
Domestic Science 57 Tailoring —..... 15 


Dressmaking ... 26 Typewriting —. 13 
Farming —...... 10 Wood Working 11 

All right. Now what light has the 
investigator on his challenging questions? 
Take the first one: What determines 
whether son John will be set to baking, 
barbering, cabinet making, farming, print- 
ing, shoe “working,” tailoring or typing? 
Is he given a systematic try-out in vari- 
ous possible trades under skilled observa- 
tion? Does he choose for himself? Does 
someone just assign him to the shop least 
overloaded? Suppose John is gifted ar- 
tistically and—Oh well, what is the next 
question ? 

Ah, yes! Jim, a farmer’s son, inherits 
his mental make-up from a long line of 
professional people. What trade shall 
he learn? Farming? It is just as well 
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to admit at once that in these times he 
will have to go into the first vocation 
that offers a livelihood after he graduates, 
and probably the easiest to enter will be 
that in which his father is engaged. Is 
his educational equipment on a par with 
his mentality? If not, why not? If so, 
there’s probably a radical being brewed 
on that farm. Yes? 

And the third question: Opportunity to 
develop creative faculty? The inves- 
tigator gives it up. 

Then the little daughter comes under 
consideration—she’s rather apt to come 
second, if you notice. What is she to do 
when she grows up? Like son John she 
will not graduate until she is eighteen or 
thereabout. Then she will come home. 
How nice! And keep house for Mother, 
and be Father’s little sunbeam, and make 
her own clothes, and fill her life with 
enobling embroidery and_ crocheting. 
Will she be happy at it? Not while her 
sister and her cousins and the other girls 
she knows are earning their own living 
and spending their money. Besides, the 
investigator reflects, parents die.  In- 
evitably, sooner or later, they depart, and 
with them goes Mary Jane’s life work and 
often her support. 

Domestic service? Well, that depends 
upon social layer and geographical loca- 
tion. It wouldn’t do for Mary Jane. 

Well, let’s see. Perhaps she should 
not be too much domesticated, after all. 
What does the list offer her? Art—but 
what is “art?” Baking? All the bakers 
the investigator saw when he was a vis- 
itor were boys. Dressmaking? Not in 
this era of readymade clothes unless 
sweatshop is the idea. Certainly not if 
she is to have butter on her bread. Lino- 
typing? The visitor saw no girls in the 
printing offices. Typing? A copyist she 
might become if opportunity for employ- 
ment could be found. Her chances don’t 
look so very cheering, the investigator 
concludes. 

As a matter of fact, little deaf Mary 
Jane is precisely where her grandmother, 
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or perhaps her greatgrandmother, was at 
her age. She must be the old maid han- 
ger-on, the patient and more or less 
patiently tolerated, futureless, doer of 
family tasks for the entire relationship; 
or else she must marry. (If she turns 
virago under the stress, people say it is 
because she is deaf. Funny, isn’t it?) 

So the investigator contemplates mar- 
riage for little Mary Jane. Now matri- 
mony is a holy or a highly debatable 
estate according to conditions. And con- 
ditions for the institution-bred boy and 
girl are none too promising, precisely by 
virtue of the regimental rearing. Again, 
there are girls, both hearing and deaf, 
who can find in a home of their own 
perennial joy in spite of adverse tem- 
peramental and financial circumstances: 
there are others of different mental fiber 
whom the monotony of domestic routine 
and catering to the everlasting masculine 
will wreck. Which type is Mary Jane? 
And then—to many deaf young men and 
women comes the thought of their respon- 
sibility in passing on the terribly in- 
heritable handicap of deafness, which 
may treacherously skip a generation and 
then show up again, according to little 
understood laws. Should it lightly be 
laid upon children yet to be? 

“Well,” says the investigator, “What a 
problem! How does any school board 
or school head muster courage to wrestle 
with it? There are square pegs and 
round holes scattered through the whole 
situation; and the squarest of all the 
pegs—the most perplexing and neglected 
and deplorable—are the girls. The an- 
swers to their questions are missing, and 
will be until somehow we find square 
holes.” No, he didn’t say square deals! 

—MartTua Livincston. 


When the mother of a deaf child turns 
from her own cares to send a helpful 
message to other mothers similarly placed, 
the result is heart-warming. A _ trouble 
is magnified by isolation, and the isola- 
tion of the home into which deafness 
has come seems tremendous, till, through 
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some agency or other, realization grows 
that there are scores of such homes, 
scores of mothers training their little 
deaf children wisely and well. The 
human touch brings courage, and knowl- 
edge of what great success has been at- 
tained gives inspiration that results in 
fresh successes. Two such communica- 
tions follow; one from a wise young 
mother who has found ways to interest 
and hold her little folk as she works 
with them, the other from the mother of 
a severely deaf daughter now grown to 
gracious and beautiful womanhood and 
taking her place with ease in the life of 
her community. 


Home Helps 


There is no doubt that the first at- 
tempts to teach a deaf child are discour- 
aging, but sometimes little suggestions 
are of help, and so I make the following, 
which have worked out well with my 
own children: 

Have a regular time for lessons. I 
choose ten o’clock so that the child will 
not be beginning to get tired. 

Before lesson time, if the weather per- 
mits, send the child out in the air for 
a little run. Then he will feel refreshed 
and ready to work. 

Choose a certain room for lessons, 
have it as free as possible from distrac- 
tions and let no one interrupt the lesson. 

Fer lip reading, seat the child astride 
of your lap, so that, unless he turns his 
head completely away, he is practically 
forced to watch your lips; and always 
give him a good hug when he responds 
correctly. I find that my children always 
snuggle up for the hug after they have 
done something correctly. 

In presenting something new, it is 
often helpful to be dramatic. In match- 
ing skeins of yarn, if simply picking out 
a skein isn’t of interest, put it clear at 
one end of the play table, or wave it 
over your head, or anything to attract 
the child’s attention. 

Never fail to show the child how 
pleased you are with something done cor- 
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rectly, whether it is lesson time or not. 
If you smile and say, “You are a good 
boy,” the child will fairly beam. 

—Tue MorTHER oF Two. 


Mothering a Deaf Child 

(A talk given at the Pacific Zone Con- 
ference of the Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing in Pasadena, 
February, 1934.) 

Mothering a deaf child is a problem. 
All we could do was to face our diffi- 
culties from day to day as best we could, 
never forgetting to pray for guidance 
and wisdom. This was thirty-five years 
ago, and the problem was then quite dif- 
ferent from what it is today. Now the 
mother has access to day schools, to pri- 
vate teachers, and to many hearing de- 
vices. We never hear of a “deaf and 
dumb” child any more. 

Our child’s deafness was caused by a 
mastoid operation following a slight case 
of scarlet fever. We were so thankful 
to have her spared that we said many 
times, “We will never complain of her 
deafness.” 

Both ears were involved, and at the age 
of two she was totally deaf; but with 
great care and a change of climate in 
winter her hearing improved a little. 

When she was four we began to teach 
her to say words. We tried to cultivate 
all the hearing possible. It was our 
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desire to keep her with hearing children, 
and we never mentioned the subject of 
deafness to her. We organized a small 
private home kindergarten with five hear- 
ing pupils. The children were expected 
to make Lucelia hear their conversation. 

She sat next to her father at meal 
times, and he repeated the table conversa- 
tion to her, and never let her miss a joke. 
Her brother and sister also helped in 
this way, and would run across the 
room to be sure she had heard what was 
said. It is not the mother alone, but the 
whole family that help in the problem of 
raising a deaf child. 

My daughter has often said she did 
not realize she was hard of hearing until 
she was in her teens. At the age of 
thirteen, she had her first private lessons 
in lip reading from Miss Bingham of the 
McCowen School in Chicago. She had 
voice lessons while in high school, to 
train her speaking voice. 

After she graduated from Vassar, which 
she did in four years, she took a course 
in lip reading at the Nitchie School in 
New York City. 

She was always a wonderful child to 
cooperate with, never self conscious; and 
she deserves great credit for meeting her 
handicap with courage and cheer. It was 
a game of fifty-fifty, she doing her part 
while we were trying to do ours. 

Mrs. Homer A. MILLER. 





THE ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING 


The annual business meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, at 3 P. M., 
June 8, 1934. Forty-four members were in attendance. Minutes of the 1933 business meeting 
were read by the Secretary, and reports from the Treasurer and the Auditor were presented. 
The following members of the Board of Directors were elected to succeed themselves for a 
period of three years: Mabel Ellery Adams, Dan T. Cloud, T. C. Forrester, H. M. McManaway, 


Lucile M. Moore. 


At the conclusion of the Association meeting, the Executive Committee held a brief session 


and outlined plans for the forwarding of Association work and early action on the Summer 


School of 1935. 
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Comparing Deaf and Hearing Children 


By Mary D. GuILMARTIN 


tive testing, and objective investigating 

it is surprising to read an article so 
subjective as Miss Quinn’s “A Compari- 
son of Deaf and Hearing Children,” in 
the May Vota Review. 

The old idea, expressed by Miss Quinn, 
that “by far the greatest number (of 
children) in our schools . . . are totally 
deaf or practically so” is dispelled when 
we begin to test scientifically and train 
residual hearing. The National Research 
Council Survey of American Schools for 
the Deaf showed only 5% of the children 
enrolled to be totally deaf. The rest 
have some remnant of hearing which, if 
discovered and trained, would contribute 
to the improvement of speech. 

Miss Quinn twice says that deaf chil- 
dren “try to speak.” She says that one 
of the traits which make them incompar- 
able with the hearing is that the hearing 
child has “the spoken language.” She 
says that “the deaf child must necessarily, 
on account of his handicap, be taught by 
special methods.” True, but do we expect 
him, after some years of instruction by 
special methods, to be able to make him- 
self understood in speech and to under- 
stand the speech of others? If not—if, 
after all our efforts, he remains mute, 
or practically so—then Miss Quinn is 
right: “the twain will never meet.” 

I have searched literature and statistics 
but have failed to find mention of a non- 
speaking deaf child who has done the 
same school work that hearing children 
do. Yet I can name a dozen public 
schools where talking deaf children are 
taking part or all of their work with hear- 
ing children. I know personally half a 
dozen day school teachers whose deaf 
pupils do part of their school work with 
hearing children. These are facts, not 
vague imaginings. 


|: this day of objective thinking, objec- 


I quote from the letters of some of 
these teachers: 

“I find children who have always been 
in this type of school enter classes with 
hearing children as a matter of course, 
but that those entering from other sorts 
have a big adjustment to make.” 

“Every one of my twelve deaf children 
is going out into the grades. I have 
three in sixth, one in fourth, two in third, 
three in second, and three in first. The 
greatest argument I know for this arrange- 
ment is normality. My twelve year old 
boy in the sixth grade is with hearing 
children of his own age. He has been 
out three years and takes history, geog- 
raphy, spelling, art, writing, and physical 
education with his grade.” 

“All my deaf children take the weekly 
building test and semester county exams.” 

“T don’t do anything for any child that 
the regular teacher can do.” 

“We have a totally deaf girl graduate 
in the 1932 high school class, and a 
totally deaf boy in junior high school.” 

“Six of our former pupils have grad- 
uated from high school.” 

The deaf child has to be taught by 
“special methods,” yes, but he does not 
have to be taught always by special 
methods, nor everything by special meth- 
ods. Of seventeen day schools returning 
a questionnaire three years ago, 6 schools 
send deaf children into Ist grade, 1 into 
2nd grade, 4 into 3rd grade, and 1 into 
5th grade for part of their school work. 
All of them send their deaf children into 
high school with hearing students. The 
two deaf children we have in junior high 
school at present are honor students, and 
they come to the special class for speech 
only. 

Such outstanding city superintendents 
as Coburn of Battle Creek and Wash- 


burne of Winnetka heartily endorse this 
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plan. If their deaf children were not 
“comparing favorably” with hearing chil- 
dren, surely these sound-thinking edu- 
cators would abandon the effort. 

The Demonstration School of Peabody 
College for Teachers has graduated two 
deaf children who later were graduated 
from leading colleges: for the hearing. 
The same school now has a deaf girl in 
high school. She has never had any 
special methods except speech work that 
her mother learned in a six weeks sum- 
mer course. The child entered school in 
kindergarten, has never failed of promo- 
tion and has been skipped one grade. 
She is in no way a brilliant child. She 
is just an average child treated normally. 
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Miss Thompson accomplished a year’s 
progress in reading by using the Gates 
method with a beginning class of deaf 
children. Perhaps the deaf child would 
get along better if there were not so 
many “hours spent every day in teaching 
him the sound elements.” The children 
who spent an hour a day on reading with 
Miss Thompson had very little less speech 
at the end of the year than the other 
children who had the usual routine. 

Education is not merely absorbing 
what the teacher tells you. Education is 
being equipped for the demands life 
makes of you. We can expect a com- 
parable response from deaf and hearing 
children only when the stimulating en- 
vironment is comparable. 





Teaching Rhythm Visually 


By Beatrice E. RicHARDSON 


N the January, 1933, issue of the 
| Votta REviEw, a short discussion ap- 

peared on the subject of rhythm and 
its relation to the deaf. Certain questions 
were raised as to the relative values ot 
rhythm work as a facilitating factor in 
speech development and general enjoyment. 


We speak of an individual’s “sense of 
thythm;” the rhythm of a golf swing, 
tennis stroke, swimming stroke; and the 
rhythm of poetry, language, art. Rhythm 
is like electricity, we are more cognizant 
of what it does than of what it is. What 
meaning exists in the realm of rhythmic 
experience outside the field of auditory 
impressions? Through what senses may 
rhythm be experienced, and consequently 
appreciated, repeated, recreated? Rhythm 
is something more than “keeping time to 
music” as many would define it. 

Experimental psychology has proved 
that it is a universal tendency of the mind 
to group any series of sensations, even 
though such stimuli themselves are not 


grouped. The human being does not like 
chaos. Perception of groupings comes to 
us through the senses. The ability to sense 
groupings varies with individuals, ac- 
cording to the span of attention, or to 
sense acuity; but it exists in some degree 
in all of us. With one of the senses re- 
moved from the receiving set of the nor- 
mal individual, there still remain four 
others in capital stock for the deaf child. 
_ Let us consider the elements consequent 
to rhythmic perception. Duration or tim- 
ing of units is one factor. The amount 
of force applied—accent—is the second. 
Rhythm is measured energy—it is action 
and rest. And perception of this phenome- 
non is possible through all sense ave- 
nues. Motor rhythm is force manifested 
in muscular movement. This offers the 
logical conclusion that any movement, no 
matter how poorly executed, has rhythm. 
It has; the difference lies in the propor- 
tioning or relative “timing” and intensity 
of the various elements in series. 
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As stated before, the human organism 
finds chaos unpleasant. The deaf are no 
exception to the biological need for order. 
To give them an understanding of relative 
timing and intensity in all sensations is 
giving them a knowledge of rhythmic ex- 
perience. Helping them to become aware 
of patterns in elements apparent to those 
senses which they do possess is helping 
them to enlarge their background of ap- 
preciation in all lines. We who hear 
find little in appreciation of rhythm out- 
side the auditory field, because we fail 
to recognize it, because we have not 
learned how to perceive it—visually, tact- 
ually, etc. 

“How much rhythm should we give the 
deaf child; what should be the chief aim; 
should we substitute (for audition) the 
rhythm of feeling?” You have asked these 
questions. 

The chief aim: Fundamentally, accord- 
ing to our aims in general education, one 
aim should be “to understand rhythm as 
a means of organizing out of chaos all 
series of sensations.” Specifically, per- 
ception of an organized pattern means un- 
derstanding and pleasure to the individ- 
ual, who finds joy in recreating, in ex- 
ternal form, new patterns of language, of 
movement, of color, of line. 

How much rhythm should we give him? 
How much reading shall we give him? 
How much experience in shop work, in 
vocational work? Enough to build for 
him a good working knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the technique which serves 
as his vocabulary for repeating and re- 
creating after he leaves school. 

Shall we substitute for the deaf child 
the rhythm of feeling? Why not broaden 
his rhythmic vocabulary by giving him 
rhythm training in all available sense 
avenues, more particularly, rhythm of 
movement, rhythm of seeing? 

Tactile sensation and perception of pat- 
tern is one way of building an under- 
standing of rhythmic experience. It gives 
a direct contact. But in the light of carry- 
over values, the writer feels it is of 
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decidedly less importance than is the vis- 
ual training, at least in the realm of 
motor experience. Spending years feeling 
the accent and duration of vibration at 
the piano does establish a knowledge of 
rhythmic pattern. But is the child helped 
in using these patterns in any creative 
way? If, in addition to vibration, the 
piano be used as a visual stimulation, the 
pattern becomes evident in a different 
way. The writer began this as an experi- 
ment in “visual rhythm”; and though the 
experiment has been in progress a rela- 
tively short time the results are astonish- 
ing. 

How can patterns be taught, built, 
created visually? The first factor in rhyth- 
mic perception is timing—duration of in- 
dividual elements. Let us compare the 
clapping of a walk ( ) 
with the clapping of a run (— — — —). 
Both of these are even activities; i.e., the 
durations of the individual contacts within 
the series are identical. One child may be 
asked to walk, and as he chooses his own 
tempo the pianist chords in accompani- 
ment; other children clap each time this 
child’s feet touch the floor. The same is 
repeated for runs. The element of group- 
ing by intensity has not yet been intro- 
duced. With any but the very beginners, 
the written words for these activities are 
known. The visual pattern for walk is 
written on the blackboard with the word, 
and runs are written above it with the 
corresponding word, so: 








walk 

Games may be built on the distinguishing 
of these two: the familiar “Red Light” ap- 
plied to automobile traffic; children going 
to school (walk), and children going to 
see a circus or any interesting event 
(run). This may be worked into phrasing 
immediately in such a form as: 

stop 





The ingenious teacher can immediately 
draw elementary dramatizations from this: 
—stopping at red lights; hiding from 
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someone; looking in windows down town, 
etc. The introduction of the long contact 
at the end of the series is first just a 
stop. Kinaesthetically, however, the chil- 
dren derive a feeling of relative duration. 
They see the pattern on the board and 
they see the pianist “stopping” on the 
keys longer there. 

Most children can galop easily and 
usually associate the activity with horses. 
The written word is not easy to use with 
the smaller children, so in this case the 
picture of a horse has been used to name 
it. For those who cannot galop, teaching 
is usually successful if one leg is im- 
agined lame and one must walk with a 
limp. Speeding up the execution produces 
a galop. For all but the smallest children 
is has been successfully anaylzed in terms 
of duration, because we get off the hurt 
leg faster. Clapping as another person 
galops brings the patten 1 s 1s 1 5, 
and clapping as the pianist plays these 
is the same. Standing in place, the actual 
galop association is made (l-long, s- 
short). Galoping sideways becomes slid- 
ing; and by taking l-s on one foot and 
then alternating to the other for |-s we 
get skip. Skip, slide, and galop all build 
on the same | s pattern; the first re- 


quires two contacts on the same foot be- 
fore alternation, the last two alternate 
singly: i.e., the same foot will always 
take the short contact. The same phras- 
ing elements can be used as given for the 
walk with a stop:— 





With the speed developed in a galop or 
slide, the stop is easily capitalized by the 
children themselves in a jump. That adds 
one more activity to the vocabulary. By 
using direction change at each “stop” the 
child has soon built a simple dance for 
himself. Schumann’s “Wild Horsemen” 
gives the above pattern. Using four of 
these units, the first forward, the second 
backward, the third around one way in a 
circle, and the fourth the other way, com- 
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pletes a simple formation. It has not been 
a copy of the teacher; the child knows 
the elements and builds it himself. Let 
his suggestions for variation be tried. 

Perhaps youn still wonder: “What su- 
perior virtue has this visual stimulation 
of the piano?” First, it does not require 
memorization of a long pattern by touch 
in order to execute a completed unit; it 
can be of spontaneous composition. Sec- 
ond, the child can create a finished prod- 
uct early enough to feel achievement and 
application of his pattern learning. Then 
too, with more than one child working, 
a group unity can be established with a 
pianist as with an orchestra conductor. 
The value of group unity in action needs 
no support here. 

So far, the element of duration has 
heen stressed. Intensity is the second 
factor. Through experience the author 
has found that the regular stress which 
gives us our music meters of 2/4, 3/4, 
etc., is of less immediate value than the 
more sustained intensity (which we have 
called weak and strong). Especially is this 
true with the younger children, who so 
eagerly seek the dramatic in dance form. 
Applied to a walk, strong (heavy) con- 
tacts lead immediately to ideas of ele- 
phants, fat men, etc.; while weak (light) 
contacts suggest, even to these children, 
ideas of mice, leaves fluttering down, a 
person tiptoeing to hide, etc. 

Patterns drawn on the board for strong or 


and for weak, so: — — — —. In dis- 
tinguishing intensity of this nature the 
child sees the amount of difference much 
more readily than he feels it; for the 
pianist actually uses strength herself for 
the heavy ones. Exaggeration is not as 
necessary here as it is in teaching the 
same differences in a tactile way. 

When the child has progressed further 
in language ability, his knowledge of pat- 
terns has become extensive enough to 
make the meter of simple rhymes intel- 
ligible; and these patterns may themselves 


(Continued on page 443) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


Prepared by the Research Department of Clarke School 


Experimental Phonetics 


Abstracted by C. V. Hudgins 
Stetson, R. H. Speech Movements in Ac- 

tion. Transactions of the Am. Laryngol. 

Assn. 1933, vol. 55. 

In this paper, which was read before the 
American Laryngological Association, the 
author discusses and describes the basic 
movements of the muscles of speech dur- 
ing the speech process. The paper is 
well illustrated by figures and reproduc- 
tions of records taken from the author’s 
personal researches in experimental pho- 
netics. “The basic movement of speech 
is the pulse which produces the syllable. 
The syllable is a puff of air through the 
glottis made audible by the vocal cords 
in speaking aloud, especially in vowels, 
and stopped and started by the articu- 
latory movements of the consonants. The 
larynx itself does not initiate the syl- 
lable nor control the process of articula- 
tion. . . . The principal problems of the 
speech process lie above and below the 
larynx.” The two fundamental muscle 
groups in speech are: (1) The abdominal 
muscles opposed by the diaphragm and 
chest which maintain the posture and the 
slowly changing adjustment made neces- 
sary by the deflation of the chest during 
the phrase, and (2) the intercostal mus- 
cles which perform the syllable pulse. 
“When the intercostals make a _ rapid 
series of syllable puffs, the abdominal 
muscles make a _ single (expiratory) 
movement for the group of syllables 
against the diaphragm. This constitutes 
the “breath group” (phrase). Consonants 
have accessory functions in the syllable. 
“At the beginning of the syllable puff, 
the consonant closure builds up and 
then releases the momentary pressure of 
the syllable puff. At the closure of the 
syllable puff the consonant closure ar- 
rests the momentary flow of air for the 


syllable puff, and, as the pressure backs 
up, assists in stopping the syllable move- 
ment in the chest.” The evidence which 
the author offers for these statements is 
derived from several methods of experi- 
mental approach. The kymographic meth- 
od of recording is extensively used in 
obtaining records of the actual speech 
movements in action; also in obtaining 
records of air pressures from the chests 
of normal subjects by means of gastric 
balloons, and direct chest pressure .dur- 
ing speech from tracheaotomized subjects. 
Action current records from the contract- 
ing muscles recorded by a_ multiple 
oscillograph have also been extensively 
obtained and provide an interesting check 
on the kymographic method. The author 
discusses briefly causes of speech defects 
and offers suggestions for teaching speech 
to the deaf. 


Kelly, J. P. Studies in Nasality. Archives 
of Speech, vol. 1, 1934, pp. 25-42. 
The author points out that there 

are three views regarding nasality of 

vowels. The first is to the effect that 
no phonated air should issue through the 
nasal passages during speech except for 
the sounds m, n, and ng. The second 
view holds that all English sounds should 
receive some nasal reinforcement and in 
no case should the velum make a com- 
plete closure of the nasal pharynx. A 
third view combines the other two in 
that it holds that all English sounds 
should contain a nasal quality but that 
quality should come through the palates 
and that the velum should be closed. 

The present study is the author’s attempt 

to determine the amount and the manner 

in which nasal quality is present in 

English vowels. He selected twenty-five 

subjects who were judged by a group of 

voice experts to have superior voices and 
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twenty-five others who were judged to 
have extremely nasal voices. Each of 
these subjects was required to repeat sev- 
eral times the five English vowels, oo, 
o-e, a(r), a-e, and ee. The vowels were 
repeated first separately and then com- 
bined with nasal consonants both in the 
initial and final position. The voice of 
each speaker was recorded on_ photo- 
graphic paper from the mouth and nose 
simultaneously, so that it was possible 
to determine from the records both the 
entire length of the vowels and duration 
of the nasal component. The results 
show that all of the subjects speak with 
considerable degree of nasal resonance 
for all the vowels but certain distinct 
differences were noted. The superior 
voices have considerably less nasality 
than the voices judged as extremely 
nasal. In each group the open vowel 
a(r) has the least degree of nasal reso- 
nance (22 per cent for the superior 
voices) while the nasal quality increases 
for the more constricted 00 and ee. Tak- 
ing the vowels in the order given above 
the per cent of nasal quality in terms of 
time is: 70, 41, 22, 50, and 90. The 
magnitude of the nasal element is there- 
fore highly correlated with the degree of 
closeness of the vowel. When nasal con- 
sonants precede or follow the vowel the 
nasal element of that vowel is increased; 
this increase is greater for the poorer 
voices. There is no relation between the 
magnitude of the nasal factor and the 
pitch of the vowel. There is a direct 
relation between the size of the mouth 
opening and the degree of nasality among 
the subjects studied. 

Kelly, J. P. and Higley, L. B. A Contribu- 


tion to the X-ray Study of Tongue Posi- 
tion in Certain Vowels. 


From ten subjects the authors obtained 
forty X-raygrams of the four English 
vowels 00, a(r), ee, and o-e. The mid- 
line of the hard and soft palate and the 
tongue was painted with barium paste 
to make the tissues at these points 
opaque. The head of each subject was 
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rigidly held in a fixed position during 
the four second exposure required. The 
purpose of the study was to add further 
evidence to the problem of tongue posi- 
tion during the phonation of given vow- 
els. The results show that, contrary to 
the findings of Russell, the tongue as- 
sumes a “characteristic and similar for- 
mation” for given vowels as articulated 
by different individuals when the head is 
fixated. The tongue assumes a “highly 
characteristic and similar position and 
formation” for given vowels when ar- 
ticulated by the same individual at dif- 
ferent times when the head is fixed. The 
traditional vowel triangle is valid for all 
the vowels studied except o-e. The high 
point of the tongue for this vowel is 
lower and back of that for oo, whereas 
the traditional vowel triangle has it 
lower and in front of the oo. 


Gemelli, A. and Pastori, G. Analyse elec- 
trique du langage; I. Recherches sur la 
nature des vowelles. (Electric analysis 
of language; I. Investigations concerning 
the nature of vowels). Archiv. Neer. 
Phonetique Expitl., vol. 10, 1934. 


The authors recorded the five Italian 
vowels a, e, i, 0, u, when spoken by both 
male and female voices by means of an 
oscillograph. They believe that the har- 
monic vowel theory, (Helmholtz) and the 
inharmonic theory (Herman and others) 
are both inadequate and are of little help 
in vowel study because vowels in normal 
speech contain at least three periods no one 
of which obeys strictly either of the two 
theories. Vowels in normal speech have 
a uniform period which makes up the 
central portion of the vowel and may 
be extremely short or extended depend- 
ing upon the length of the entire vowel, 
in addition vowels have two non-uniform 
or atypical periods, one, at the beginning 
and the other at the end, which do not 
vary in length with the length of the 
vowel. The authors conclude that the 
vowels a, e and wu have characteristic 
structures while o (0-e) and e (a-e) and 
theoretically innumerable others lying 
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in between these extreme vowels, are 
transitional in nature and have no fixed 
characteristics. The vowel a _ contains 
partial tones much higher than its fun- 
damental; its uniform phase is highly 
resistant to change and represents an ad- 
vanced stage in its development as a 
phoneme. The vowel i (ee) has its maxi- 
mum amplitude on its fundamental tone 
or its octave and contains very high 
partials; it degenerates into an_ inartic- 
ulate cry when sung at high pitches. The 
vowel uw (oo) has a fundamental with a 
high amplitude; its uniform period is 
made up of one or more partials but the 
phase of these must be placed in a defi- 
nite relationship to the fundamental. 
Both i and wu are unstable as phonemes 
and have not reached the advanced state 
of stability in their evolution as _pho- 
nemes as has a [a(r) ]. 


Pintner, Rudolph. Emotional Stability of 
the Hard of Hearing. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1933. XLIII, pp. 293-311. 


Welles* has used the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory to measure the emotional 
adjustment of about 200 hard-of-hearing 
adults living in large urban centers where 
they were members of local organizations 
for the hard-of-hearing. Pintner now uses 
Welles’ technique to study 94 hypacousic 
persons living in small towns and rural 
communities. The results indicate that the 
hypacousic group is decidedly more 
neurotic, more introvert, and more sub- 
missive than its control hearing group. 
There was no indication of a relationship 
between neurotic tendency and age of 
loss of hearing, number of years deaf- 
ened, number of hours of lip-reading in- 
struction, or use of a mechanical hear- 
ing aid. Those who were free from 
head noises and those who had had 
training in lip-reading had slightly low- 
er neurotic scores than those who suf- 
fered from tinnitus and those who had 


*Welles, H. H. The measurement of certain as- 
pects of personality among hard-of-hearing adults. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. to Educ., 1932, No. 5465, 
pp. viii. 
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had no training in lip-reading. A com- 
parison of this group with that studied 
by Welles shows that the isolated group 
is less well adjusted than the corre- 
sponding urban group. On the whole 
the hypacousic group does not show the 
marked deviation from the average which 
might have been imagined from a priori 
considerations alone. 
Fritz HEIDER. 


Child Welfare 


Faegre, Marion L. and Anderson, John E. 
Child Care and Training. University of 
Minnesota Press. Third Edition Revised, 
1930. pp. 275. 


A simple concrete manual from the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare of the University 
of Minnesota offers parents and teachers a 
valuable summary of recent work in re- 
gard to the care and training of children. 
Each chapter is followed by a _ bibliog- 
raphy of standard, non-technical litera- 
ture. The following list of chapters in- 
dicates the general content of the book. 
I. The Young Child; II. Physical Growth 
and Development; III. General Care, 
Including Diet and Clothing; IV. Chil- 
dren’s Diseases; V. Mental Growth of 
the Child; VI. Learning; VII. Emotional 
Habits; VIII. Eating Habits; IX. Sleep- 
ing Habits; X. Eliminative and other 
Useful Habits; XI. Constructive Discip- 
line; XII. Curiosity, Questioning and 
Sex Education; XIII. Imagination, Truth 
and Falsehood; XIV. Play; XV. Books 
and Reading; XVI. The Family. 

Grace HEIDER. 


Utilizing Residual Hearing 


The Development and Use of Residual 
Hearing. The Teacher of the Deaf, 
1933, xxxi, 171-173. 


While the solution of many problems 
in connection with the development and 
use of residual hearing must await the 
results of further study, the researches of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the University of 
Manchester already make possible the 
following conclusions: 


(1) It is urgently desirable that resid- 
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ual hearing should be used to the fullest 
extent in the education of partially deaf 


children. 
(2) There are different types of par- 


‘tially deaf children, and therefore the 


same kind and degree of ear-training is 
not suitable for every partially deaf child. 


(3) With the help of suitable ap- 
paratus, partial hearing can be used as a 
natural method of education. 


(4) It is possible by the use of an 
amplifier to teach a number of children 
simultaneously, provided that the am- 
plifier can be adjusted by each child to 
his particular need. 


The success of the hearing-lipreading 
method, as devised by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing, depends largely upon “the extent 
to which hearing and lipreading are re- 
garded as complementary measures,” and 
upon the skill of the individual teacher in 
furthering a more natural development 
of speech and language through the 
simultaneous use of sight and hearing in 
all classroom work. The teacher must be 
a skilled teacher of speech and language, 
and must acquire skill in the use of the 
apparatus. 


LoutsE A. Hopkins. 


Ewing, I. R. Course in Methods of Ear 
Training. The University of Manchester 
(April 9th to 14th, 1934). Teacher of 
the Deaf, 1934, xxxii, 34-35. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ewing are endeavoring 
to work out methods whereby the maxi- 
mum use can be made of the residual 
hearing of each individual child. They 
do not claim that totally deaf children 
can be made to hear, but they have 
proved that “even the slightest hearing is 
of value in the acquisition of speech and 
language.” They advise that the hearing- 
lipreading method be applied first to 
children with a considerable amount of 
residual hearing and later to the more 
profoundly deaf child, when an amplify- 
ing device is first introduced into a school 
or classroom. They believe that at least 
70 per cent of the children in schools for 
the deaf have some residual hearing and 
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that the majority of this number can be 
educated by the hearing-lipreading meth- 
od. The more intelligent the partially 
deaf child, the greater will be the gain 
naturally, but in any case the method 
should make the partially deaf child 
“more normal in experience and _be- 
haviour” and should help him to “ac- 
quire speech and language more naturally 
and more quickly than would be pos- 
sible by any other method.” 

The use of a suitable amplifier is ad- 
vised, because a number of children can 
be taught at the same time by the hearing- 
lipreading method, strain of the teacher’s 
voice is eliminated, and the partially 
deaf child will hear speech more clearly 
than would be possible without a satis- 
factory hearing aid. 

At the request of the Executive of the 
National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing offered a course in 
Methods of Ear Training at Manchester 
University during the Easter recess, the 
course including the following subjects: 


1. Study of apparatus (i.e. hearing aids) 
(a) Methods of attaining the best 
results with amplifiers 
(b) The upkeep of apparatus 


2. The partially deaf child 
(a) Detection and measurement of 
hearing acuity 
Audiometer tests 
Voice tests 
(b) Diagnosis as to quality of deaf- 
ness 


(c) Study of each type of partially 
deaf child 


3. Hearing-Lipreading methods of teach- 
ing 
(a) In relation to development of 
language 
(b) In relation to development of 
speech 
Ruta P. GUumLper. 
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Library Work for the Hard of Hearing 


By F. Marian SMITH 


“6 AN you tell me where to find 

the librarian?” A tall, athletic 

girl, with a serious but child- 

like countenance and lips which were a 

joy to read, stood before the reference 

desk, where I had gone to look up some 
information. 

“That is the librarian’s office,” I an- 
swered, indicating a door nearby, “but 
Miss Johnson will be out of town till 
Monday. Can’t you come in and see 
her next week?” 

“Well, I wanted to find out about be- 
coming a librarian. Could you tell me 
anything about it?” 

“Why yes, I can tell you what I know 
about it. You will need to learn all you 
can about books and people and library 
methods, so you should go to college, 
then to library school, and if you can in 
the meantime get some actual experience, 
so you will know better what branch of 
the work you want to go into. Do you 
want to work with children or grown 
people, or would you rather work with 
books?” 

“T think I’d like to work with children, 
but do I have to go to college and library 
school both?” 

“Yes, it is almost necessary to go to 
college to get into a library school now, 
but by the time you are ready, probably 
you can manage. Have you worked in 
your high school library?” 

“A little, but you see I just started 
into high school this year. I intend to 
be a librarian, so I wanted to know more 
about it, and find out if I could get work 
here later on.” 

“If I were you, I would see the Civil 
Service Commission about the require- 


ments for page, and come in again later 
and talk to Miss Johnson.” 

“Thank you so much. Goodbye.” 

For the final half hour of the day I 
was to all appearances hard at work, but 
my thoughts were far away, for that 
serious child brought back memories of 
my own experience at the age of four- 
teen. I, too, knew I wanted to be a 
librarian and must find out all about it. 

My favorite teacher was encouraging. 
“Yes, I think you will make a splendid 
librarian, but you must take good care 
of your health, and learn to read lips 
even better than you do, though I hope 
your hearing will not get any worse. 
And you must learn all you can, so you 
will of course want to go to college.” 

Four years passed, and I was one of 
ten thousand freshmen at a large uni- 
versity—quite a radical change from a 
small private school where my deafness, 
more pronounced by that time, could 
almost be forgotten with a small familiar 
group of teachers and classmates. Then, 
too, the cost of four years in college 
loomed large. So I was very happy in- 
deed when I secured a half time position 
in the catalog department of the Uni- 
versity library, which not only made the 
years of college possible financially, but 
showed me that I could be a “librarian,” 
even if it were not advisable for me to 
work directly with the public. Next to 
my beloved lip reading teacher, I believe 
that head cataloger was the best friend 
I have ever had, and many times when 
the strain of lectures and daily contacts 
seemed almost too hard, the hours of 
work in the library were the brightest 
part of the day. 
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By my second year I was no longer a 
timid freshman, and had learned to 
choose professors with good enunciation 
as carefully as I chose courses, so the 
remaining years of college went by very 
fast. Foreign languages had always in- 
terested me in high school, and as they 
were especially valuable for a cataloger, 
I took as many courses as possible in 
them. Forgetting the momentary misery 
inflicted by the French professor who 
raved about Mademoiselle Smith’s sound 
errors, I discovered happily that I could 
learn to read French well, and enjoy the 
beauties of foreign literatures in the orig- 
inal, even though I could not be a fluent 
linguist. 

The years of college took their toll in 
nervous energy, and I had to rest for 
nearly a year, but when I was better a 
way opened for the course in Library 
Science that I needed. That was a very 
happy year. The instructors as well as 
my fellow students in the library school 
were most helpful, and I was encouraged 
by the discovery that the woman in 
charge of the rare book room of the uni- 
versity library, though quite deaf, was 
one of the most valued members of the 
staff. 

In June after graduation, I secured a 
full time position in charge of classifica- 
tion and cataloging in a small university 
library in Colorado. There the work was 
on a sufficiently small scale to enable 
me to realize just what the departments 
behind the scenes contribute to the 
library. 

I spent there five happy years, which 
were enriched by glorious week-end hikes 
in the mountains and by active work in 
the League for the Hard of Hearing. 
Then it seemed desirable to bring Mother 
to a lower altitude, so for the past four 
years I have been in a public library 
in Southern California. Right now I am 
working on a special project of indexing 
the Civil Service rules, because the index 
I made several years ago for the new 
City Charter was “very satisfactory.” 
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“So you're in library work. What an 
easy, interesting type of work that must 
be,” is a remark that often causes me to 
smile a little inwardly, while politely 
agreeing with the comment. Certainly no 
one familiar with the busy, over full day 
of the average library assistant, can quite 
agree with the adjective “easy,” for 
librarians are notoriously overworked and 
underpaid, especially in these days when 
library appropriations are halved on the 
grounds that the library is a luxury, 
while at the same time the use of the 
library has doubled. I once “oversaw” a 
waiter at a library convention in pre- 
depression days characterize the visiting 
librarians at his hotel: “They don’t tip 
much, but they do know which fork to 
use.” Probably now they would tip even 
less, or stay at home, but they still know 
about forks. 

“Interesting,” however, is an adjective 
I can whole-heartedly agree with, for to 
me library work is not only that, but the 
most fascinating and stimulating work 
imaginable. Provided one has a real 
love of books, a real belief in their value, 
and a realization of the part his duties, 
however remote from the actual handing 
out of books to readers, play in the 
library’s field of service, I can think of 
no line of work which offers bigger divi- 
dends in satisfaction. 

To many people “Library Work” means 
just handing out books to the public. In 
reality, however, a great deal of work 
has to be done before a book is ready 
for circulation, and many people within 
the library handle it before it comes to 
the shelves. After a book has been se- 
lected from many other books as of 
sufficient value to justify its purchase, it 
must be ordered; then it must be added 
to the library records in such a way that 
it can be readily located by the library 
assistants or by the reader himself. 
“Library Work” covers a great many ac- 
tivities; in addition to the assistants who 
meet the public at the Circulation and 
Reference desks, there are Order Librari- 
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ans, Classifiers and Catalogers, Assistants 
who label and repair books, etc., etc. 

Even a few hundred books without any 
arrangement are difficult to use; and 
when there are thousands some logical 
arrangement is ab- 
solutely necessary. 
Therefore, books are 
“classified” — that 
is grouped by sub- 
ject matter—books 
of a similar sub- 
ject together and 
books on_ related 
subjects side by 
side. There is no 
more intriguing oc- 
cupation than fitting 
a book into a classi- 
fication scheme. It 
has all the excite- 
ment of a jigsaw 
puzzle, with the add- 
ed zest that any 
knowledge you may 
have or acquain- 
tance with books of 
any type helps you 
in your task, and 
that your fund of 
knowledge is con- 
stantly being improved upon and increased. 

The making of the card catalog (the 
tangible result of cataloging) is no small 
task. Many authors write under several 
different names or without giving any 
name, so the Cataloger plays Sherlock 
Holmes and discovers just who has writ- 
ten the book, so that everything by one 
author will be listed together. Leisurely 
reading and browsing is not for the Cata- 
loger except in her own spare time. She 
must be able to go through a book quick- 
ly and pick out its important points, so 
that she can draw up a brief and ac- 
curate account of it which will introduce 
it to other people, whether they approach 
it from the angle of author, title or 
subject. 

I often feel that any deafened person 
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in a given field has a double responsi- 
bility for making good. It is not only 
for himself, but for the purpose of prov- 
ing that dull ears instead of being a 
handicap, are merely a slight differentia- 
tion, which can be 
compensated for in 
many ways. Most 
of my contacts inthe 
library have been 
very happy ones. 
Occasionally I have 
found someone who 
“cannot work with 
a deafened person,” 
but these have been 
in the minority. 
Needless to say I 
read lips well, and 
use a hearing aid 
as_ effectively as 
possible. 

At the time I was 
in library school a 
professor once said 
to me “They don’t 
like deafened Ca- 
talogers in that li- 
brary, because they 
had several with un- 
pleasant _disposi- 
tions.” “Yes,” I retorted, “and how many 
hearing Catalogers with unpleasant dis- 
positions have they had?” 

“You win,” was the chuckled reply. 
“Anyway it doesn’t seem to have affected 
your disposition.” 

No, it hasn’t except maybe to improve 
it or help me control it better. Naturally 
I have a “red headed” temper, but I have 
learned the wisdom of another remark by 
the same professor—“Getting angry is a 
luxury I haven’t been able to afford for 
a long time.” No one can afford it, least 
of all the deafened individual. 

Also, I have learned to be more con- 
sistently cheerful, and to smile even at 
times when I do feel “blue,” for “deaf- 
ened people are so apt to be depressed, 

(Continued on page 442) 
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Jobs In General 


By Hitpa AsPINALL 


OBS for the hard of hearing? Yea, 

verily. Why not? From observa- 

tion, I should say that petrified ears 
are rarely, if ever, indicative of petrified 
brains. There are many, many things we 
can do—and ofttimes give better satisfac- 
tion than the person with normal hearing, 
if only for the simple reasons that we 
can concentrate, and that others are not 
so apt to bother us and waste our time 
with unimportant things. 

Let’s see! We women can cook or 
sew. If you have a knack for cooking 
and live in the neighborhood of some 
good apartment houses where employed 
women live, a good business can be built 
up on baked goods and salads. Likewise, 
there are women who are too busy (or 
too dumb) to do their own plain sewing 
or mending. Small change can be picked 
up this way. I have helped neighbors 
out by making curtains and slip-covers 
for them on my electric sewing machine 
—and some have asked me to make 
dresses for them. But dressmaking would 
mean near-starvation for me, because it 
makes me as nervous as a witch, though 
I love to do dainty handsewing and 
have done quite a bit in the way of 
Italian and cluster hemstitching, hemming 
fine table linen and making handmade 
aprons. 

There is library cataloging (except that 
at present the field is dreadfully over- 
crowded) ; and if you have good eyesight 
and artistic talent, photographic retouch- 
ing and tinting is a good line. 

Ahem! The only permanent job I 
hold at present is that of church secre- 
tary. That is my title, but it’s a joke! 
I take care of the church offering: count 
and deposit it, post the accounts, and 
send out statements to those in arrears, 
occasionally writing nice, soothing letters 
when it is necessary to smooth the ruffled 
plumage of someone who thinks his ac- 


count is paid to date—try to tell him 
in a nice way that on a certain Sunday 
he put a nickel in the side of the envelope 
reserved for the “dear heathen,” as one of 
my special friends calls them, instead of 
the quarter that should have gone in, or 
a dollar bill instead of the fiver that the 
pledge calls for, and so on and on and 
on. But all this takes only a little of my 
time. 

Most of my business life was spent in 
one office—eighteen years in one place, 
starting as the only girl and in this way 
getting splendid training in all sorts of 
ways. While I can no longer take dicta- 
tion, there are scadloads of other things 
to do that do not require ears. Book- 
keeping, either by the old method or by 
using the posting machines, can really 
be done better by the deafened than those 
with normal hearing. A good comptom- 
eter operator can usually find a good job. 
Then there are the “Ditto,” the adding 
machine, billing, filing and auditing. 
These are just a few things. 

If you can type like a little buzz wagon 
running downhill, there are numerous 
odd jobs to be picked up—term papers 
for, university students and theses for 
graduates (though of late most of this 
work is given to university students who 
are working their way through school), 
alphabetizing, addressing envelopes and 
postcards, writing form letters, etc. 

How to land these jobs? Ah, there’s 
the rub! In my case, friends have been 
the entering wedge, and just as “Andrew 
findeth his own brother Simon” and “Philip 
findeth Nathaniel” so one friend or one 
person for whom you work telleth an- 
other, and before long you begin to wish 
you were at least triplets in order to 
keep up with yourself. 

During the past six or eight months 
it has been my good fortune to have quite 


(Continued on page 439) 
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The Discipline of the Deafened 


By Eva R. Batrp 


O less a person than President 
N Roosevelt has said that the need 

of the American people is disci- 
pline. Have the circumstances of the 
last few years made us pause to count 
costs and estimate values? Looking at 
individuals and at groups which we know 
with some degree of intimacy, we find 
an amazing difference in the way general 
upheavals and personal problems have 
been met. Glimpsing now the hope of a 
better day, we know that there are many 
people who will continue a topsy-turvy 
existence, quite unnecessarily, from sheer 
force of habit, while the radiant few 
who have insisted upon riding the depres- 
sion instead of being submerged by it 
will arrive at higher levels of living. 
Who better than the Order of the Deaf- 
ened can evaluate the victory of the 
vanquished and the triumph of the 
tested? We have been disciplined. 

The proportion of hard of hearing 
people who choose to be radiant instead 
of resigned is startlingly large. Only a 
few play the ostrich, and the deaf person 
who elects to be dumb also is a rarity. 
Like Margaret Fuller we “accept the 
universe.” And our universe, yours and 
mine, is one of varying degrees of silence. 
The Silver Silence some of us call it, and 
there are even those for whom it wears 
a golden sheen. But for all of us there 
is the zero hour when our silence is 
leaden. That is the place where disci- 
pline begins. 

Who remembers the first time that 
lips moved soundlessly? Who remembers 
the times we did not need lip-reading to 
tell us that the other two in the conversa- 
tion were saying carelessly and _heart- 
lessly, “O, she can’t hear”? It is such 
an easy thing to accept other people’s 
limitations. Did you ever have your 
future topple about you when some can- 
did employer or official said to you, “I’m 


sorry but this job calls for someone who 
can get every thing?” And did you face 
your task of making bricks without 
straw, and learn to “get everything” by 
signs and wonders and lip reading and 
a good hearing help? 

If you have always been deaf, perhaps 
you have some special dispensation of 
understanding whereby your adjustments 
have been made. Your problem was 
faced for you by others in some fashion 
before you had come into the full realiza- 
tion of its meaning. If deafness de- 
scended upon you when youth was flam- 
ing or when middle age was maddening, 
and you have been brave enough to see 
life through (everybody has to) over a 
period of years, you must have found 
some footpath to peace. If the silence is 
just now closing in on you, perhaps with 
shock, certainly with pain, we greet you, 
not as fellow sufferer but as a new 
recruit with whom we would ‘share the 
secrets of the Order of the Deafened. The 
worst that the most unfortunate member 
of our group can say to you is like the 
epitaph found in a Grecian isle: 

“A stranded mariner, ship-wrecked on 

this coast 
Bids you set sail. 
Full many a gallant bark, when we 
went down 
Weathered the gale.” 
If out of our own stumbling block we 
have not made a stepping stone we will 
point you to those who have. 

What then is our discipline? What is 
it we learn from an unyielding handicap? 
What is our answer to Samson’s riddle 
that “out of the strong shall come forth 
sweetness?” Have we learned to view 
life steadily and to see it whole to any 
greater degree than others? We need not 
be competitive about this, but sometimes 
courage flames anew by stirring the em- 
bers of achievements already made. 
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We can wait. Who of the deafened 
fraternity has not learned patience? This 
is no virtue on our part, such ample op- 
portunity has been thrust upon us. Per- 
haps we waited impatiently at first, be- 
grudging the wasted time and _ berating 
the unavoidable situation. Then we 
learned that the time need not be wasted, 
and that the situation after all is a bit 
amusing. Perhaps we have developed a 
superiority complex in dealing with our 
daily adjustments, but a superiority com- 
plex surely is better than an inferiority 
one. 

The real waiting has not been in these 
trifling troubles, but in the long trek 
during which we tried this and that solu- 
tion to our problem. Who has not looked 
into space hour after hour and day 
after day wrestling with his deafness as 
Jacob of old wrestled with the angel? 
Jacob won, but he left the fight limping. 
Most of us have gone limping after that 
first grim fight; but we have learned to 
wait. When the next disaster falls we 
shall know that the waiting time is the 
working time. 

We can attempt the impossible. I do 
not say that we can always accomplish 
it, but who does? In order that our at- 
tainments shall equal those of hearing 
people our aim must be infinitely higher 
and farther. We know that 
“A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?” The deafened 
person more than any other must press 
toward paradise, some Eden garden where 
he shall be master. There is something 
divinely splendid about an undertaking 
that cannot be abandoned. The hearing 
person may turn back short of achieve- 
ment; we who progress by fight and not 
by hearing must fight through. 

We have learned that time and space 
are relative. May I use a personal illus- 
tration? No sound on earth is so beauti- 
ful to me as the sound of water. If my 
hearing could be restored to me for a 
single hour, I should spend that hour 
under a tin roof in a heavy rain. If 
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another hour were granted me I should 
sit beside a turbulent mountain stream 
and hear its rushing. And if the miracle 
could last still another hour, I should 
spend it on a liner in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean at night, hearing the sound 
of the mighty water. But the miracle is 
performed. I have all of those things, 
Before I had become hard of hearing | 
had determined that 


“Never again would I dream and drift, 
and never again would I rest content 

Till I sailed away on the widening 
stream and learned what the song of 
the ocean meant.” 


I have the song of the Pacific in my 
being, I can find my mountain stream 
without a mountain, and the silver drops 
of falling rain tinkle in my soul. Say it 
some other way for yourself. Olive Har- 
ris dancing to rhythm when she cant 
hear the music, John Ferrall finding jokes 
that aren’t there, Lucy Ella Case with 
her travelogues, Gladys Lloyd writing 
playlets that play, Lenore Wagner filling 
wired church pews with discouraged deaf- 
ened persons are cases in point. They have 
something within themselves which, like St. 
Paul’s eternal hope, “neither principali- 
ties nor powers nor things present nor 
things to come” can take away. 

We can do without. Of course a great 
many people may claim that discipline 
just now. All of us have learned that 
there are many things which we can do 
without quite comfortably. But _ the 
things for which our hearing friends care 
most they hope to have again. Their 
deprivation has been but temporary. 
Our hearing will never come back. Ours 
is the lesson of really doing without, of 
doing without forever and a day. Nor 
can we fool ourselves into thinking that 
after all it is some non-essential of which 
we are deprived. We know by virtue of 
its absence how very valuable is the 
sense of hearing. But would there be 
any great virtue in being able to get 
along without something we did not pat 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Work—Not Dreams 


By Georce R. Dickson 


article in the June VottTa REVIEW 
called “A Practical Dream.” The 
article is truly named. It would be com- 
mendable if dreams only came true. It 
has raised a question in my mind, how- 
ever: Is it a dream, and is it practical? 

The author states that it is customary 
for a League to have a building fund to 
purchase its home. Oh, how we wish 
this were true! If it were, and if we 
had a practical investor, we would soon 
be in a position to finance any proposi- 
tion among those we sorely need to put 
through in order to habilitate us for our 
niches in this life. Yet we have to deal 
with realities and not with dreams, no 
matter how hard the one is nor how sweet 
the other may seem. 

The architect of the dream building de- 
scribed in the article must have been 
dreaming with one eye on the League for 
the Hard of Hearing when he planned 
the building, for it does seem to meet 
every need and to be desirable for all 
the tenants. The author does not stoop 
to mere figures, so we cannot check the 
actual cost but must depend upon the 
theory that all dreams have a happy end- 
ing. We admit it would be better to buy 
an investment property than to buy a 
home that would have certain fixed 
charges to be paid by the club members. 
However, in these trying days, we feel 
that it is much better to steer near the 
shore and not venture out in a small 
skiff—an initial payment—as it would be 
a truly dream voyage that did not de- 
velop some unexpected hazard to wreck 
an unstable boat and lose all for those 
the dream intended to help. 

Inasmuch as I am in the real estate 
business, I have learned that, while dream 
tenants who just fit the situation may be 
assembled in the twinkling of an eye, 


| HAVE read with much interest an 


this does not happen in reality. On the 
contrary, I find it is a trying task that 
takes plenty of time and effort. There 
never is a perfectly rounded-out coordina- 
tion of tenants in any commercial build- 
ing, because their interests conflict at 
every turn. Each business overlaps its 
nearest competitor in so many ways that 
you cannot hope to have everything help- 
ful to all of the tenants at the same time 
and in the same place. If business and 
investments were so easily conducted and 
made, none of us would be employees, 
but all would be employers. 

To point out only one inconsistent ten- 
ant in the suburban building, the lawyer 
would be too far from the courts, from 
his clients and from other law offices. 
This would make it very inconvenient 
for his clients to call on him and very 
difficult for him to see and talk with other 
lawyers who would more than likely be 
located in the business district and near 
the courts. 

As a practical proposition, it would be 
far better for the tenants of the Dream 
Building to be in the busiest section of 
the city, so that their goods would be 
seen by many people. It would take 
much time and a lot of advertising to 
create the desire for goods that would 
bring the population to the suburban 
door. 

It seems to me that we need practical 
thought and action so badly at this time 
we should read dreams only as a recrea- 
tion and have them only when we have 
been eating Welsh rarebit. We must 
get down to hard work if we ever expect 
to reach the goal for which we have been 
striving. The “Practical Dreamer” has 
forgotten the principal object of our 
leagues: to help one another overcome 
his or her handicap as far as it is human- 
ly possible. 
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We do not need, nor do we want to be 
segregated in any one building. We want 
to be fitted for competition with those 
who are not handicapped and be able to 
excel them. We shall do it if we con- 
tinue making the strides we have made 
in the past toward lip reading and the 
development of hearing instruments. We 
shall not further this end by segregating 
ourselves in a certain building or com- 
munity, but by mingling with the hear- 
ing and making a constant effort to over- 
come the effects of our handicap. 

We need to aid so far as we can in 
the development of science to a point 
where it can tell us what our trouble is 
and teach us how to prevent it. We need 
to aid in equipping the hard of hearing 
through lip reading and other means. 
Let us keep up this work, and we shall 
be far better off than we shall be if we 
continue dreaming investments and cas- 
tles in the suburban air. It is true that 
we should like to feel the pride of posses- 
sion, but again we must not let pride 
of possession or any other pride keep us 
from working continuously for the im- 
provement of our lot. 

If we have any cash to spend, let us 
spend it to equip the individual, and not 
in a hazardous investment that may or 
may not pay well in the end. We need 
more teachers, more and better schools to 
help make us independent, courageous 
and capable of meeting and coping with 
our difficulties. We want to be so 
equipped that we shall not feel in the 
least out of place among our fellow men. 
Above all, we do not want to be shifted 
to a position where we shall be pointed 
out as those “deaf” or those “hard of 
hearing” people; and we do not want to 
be located in a building that would soon 
be known as “The Deaf Building.” We 
know how sensitive most hard of hearing 
people are and how difficult it is at first 
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for them to admit their deafness. Could 
we expect them to patronize or even 
think of occupying space in a building 
devoted entirely to the hard of hearing? 

It is true that in many cases our deaf- 
ness has caused us to travel the road of 
least resistance; but now we have so 
many stimulating leaders it is more 
pleasant to work with and follow them 
than it is to dream. So, let us get to 
work; let us study lip reading and de- 
velop self confidence. 

Let us work for and make our invest- 
ments in the hard of hearing children. 
Let us work to require the public school 
systems of our country to organize classes 
for the study of lip reading. Let us work 
to have a course of training provided 
for the parents of deaf children, and pre- 
school training for the children them- 
selves, as well as better special education 
and vocational guidance. Let us work to 
instill courage in the individual; let us 
teach him that there is nothing to pre 
vent his achieving a definite goal in the 
hearing world if he will work for it. 

In closing, I should like to cite an 
example. Not long ago, I had occasion 
to call on the chief of a large govern- 
ment bureau. Our conversation turned 
to deafness. He stated that among a large 
number of people under his supervision 
he had one lady that was deaf, but that 
her work was as nearly perfect as it 
could be and he considered her one of 
his best workers. 

Let us try to make ourselves so pro- 
ficient that our deafness will not be a 
handicap. Then, when the lay-off occurs, 
we shall not be the ones who are dis- 
criminated against merely because of 
physical handicaps, but will be among 
those the chiefs point to as indispensable, 
because we have demonstrated that our 
deafness has made us more courageous, 
more alert and more proficient. 
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Sir Walter Lends a Helping Hand 


By ArtTHuR HEDLEY 


there is recorded a story of his prac- 

tical interest in a youth who was ter- 
ribly handicapped through deafness. This 
youth was the son of a certain Major 
Bryse Gordon who had acted as a guide 
when Scott visited Waterloo. In later 
years Sir Walter accepted an invitation 
to dine with the Major and found him- 
self seated next to the latter’s son who 
was then about 19 years of age. 

Young Gordon had been destined for 
the Church but as he grew up his deaf- 
ness, which began in childhood, became 
worse. His friends feared it would in- 
capacitate him for the ministry. Evi- 
dently his father thought it would be 
wise for him to abandon all thought of 
the ministry for, through a friend, he 
secured for him a Government clerkship. 
But later, on the ground of economy, the 
Government staff was reduced and the 
youth found himself expecting dismissal 
at any moment. 

It was when his outlook was so black 
that he met Sir Walter Scott at the dinner 
party. Noticing his physical affliction, 
and learning of his poor prospects the 
famous author became deeply interested 
in the boy’s welfare. During the evening 
he directed most of his talk into the ear 
trumpet of-the deaf youth, much to the 
disgust of some of the guests who wanted 
to converse with the distinguished author. 
On parting, he told the lad if ever he 
were in need to remember he had a 
friend at Tweedside. 

Two years later Gordon wrote to Scott 
explaining his embarrassing position and 
seeking advice. He was out of employ- 
ment, and once again his thoughts turned 
to the ministry. His parents could hardly 
afford to pay his University fees so he 
was anxious to get work that he might 
graduate without causing them any ex- 


| the biography of Sir Walter Scott, 


pense. Much correspondence followed, 
and Sir Walter gave him paternal advice 
and pecuniary assistance. At length 
Gordon finished his studies at Aberdeen 
and was licensed by the Presbytery to 
preach the Gospel. 

But although the youth had good con- 
nections and sprang from “Scotia’s gent- 
ler blood” his deafness proved a seri- 
ous handicap in seeking a_ pastoral 
charge. Eventually he received a call, 
but the local Presbyters pronounced his 
deafness to be an insuperable objection, 
and his case was referred to the General 
Assembly. Sir Walter secured a clever 
advocate, who, by his skillful and elo- 
quent reasoning gained a verdict in favor 
of Gordon. But during the discussion of 
his case the lad felt convinced that the 
Presbyters who had rejected him were 
right. He wisely saw how impossible it 
would be for a man who was literally 
stone deaf to perform with satisfaction 
the responsible duties of parish priest. 
With an honorable firmness he refused to 
take advantage of the favorable decision 
of the Assembly. 

Scott admired him for’ his sincerity 
and continued to befriend him. Through 
the influence of the Duke of Gordon the 
young man became assistant private 
secretary to Mr. Nushington, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Unfortunately, 
through a bad miscalculation, Gordon 
found himself heavily in debt and knew 
not how to extricate himself. He then 
recalled an incident which happened when 
he was staying with Sir Walter at Ab- 
botsford and he saw a possible way out 
of his financial embarrassment. 

This incident had occurred when his 
prospects of obtaining a church were 
very bright, although at the time his 
deafness was very bad and he was on the 


(Continued on page 438) 
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Publish It Not in Askelon! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


. ‘HERE are probably 200 perfect 
remedies for the effects of poison 
ivy—and none of them any use to 

some people. One expert has suggested 

that the only real remedy is to acquire 

a knowledge of the plants which belong 

to the poison ivy family. Even this is 

not enough, as a botanist friend of mine 
found out after spending a week-end in 
the country and waxing enthusiastic over 
the wonderful moonlight nights which 
he had viewed, as he discovered later, 
while reclining in a bower of poison ivy! 

A good remedy for anything may be 
useful or harmful if employed in the 
wrong way; and some remedies effective 
with your neighbor may be useless to 
you, or may even hurt instead of help. 
Yet you might ask your druggist about 
poison ivy remedies and he will recom- 
mend one or more, each highly endorsed 
by people who have used it with perfect 
results. The testimonials will be abso- 
lutely convincing. 

The testimonials! Ah, there’s the rub. 
I have become firmly convinced that so 
far as the apparent effects of remedies 
are concerned we should adopt the Bibli- 
cal injunction: “Tell it not in Gath; 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon.” 
Has there ever been a remedy, no matter 
how worthless, which has not had _ its 
enthusiastic supporters, people who hon- 
estly believed that they had been bene- 
fited or cured by it? How many quacks 
continue to thrive solely because of the 
testimonials they are able to produce 
from honest and sincere, but mistaken 
people? 

The number of miraculous remedies 
still among us is amazing. You can 
scarcely find one of the cheaper maga- 
zines which does not contain advertise- 
ments of at least one such remedy or 
appliance. 


Unfortunately, the advertisements are 
usually so cleverly worded that they 
seem to make claims which they really 
do not make, legally. I think I have 
already told you of one of the outstand- 
ing illustrations—the man, who advertised 
elephant’s milk for babies. The Better 
Business Bureau of one of the larger 
cities investigated his claim that babies 
fed on this milk often gained as much as 
twenty pounds in a couple of weeks, 
The claim was found to be true, but the 
advertiser meant elephant babies! He 
contended that if the readers of his ad- 
vertisement jumped at the wrong conclu- 
sion and assumed that he referred to 
human babies it was not his fault. The 
Bureau decided that it was. I have my 
doubts, however, as to whether they were 
able to convict him. 

Sometime ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture lost a prosecu- 
tion against a manufacturer who had a 
“cure” for diabetes—at $12 a bottle. At 
the trial, medical experts of nation-wide 
reputation testified that the medicine was 
worthless in the treatment of diabetes. 
But the Government was unable to show 
that the manufacturer knew the remedy 
to be worthless, and under instructions 
from the Court, the jury returned a ver- 
dict in favor of the manufacturer. 

One of the striking Government ex- 
hibits in the case showed a bottle of the 
medicine in the center. On one side was 
a series of testimonials in its favor, all 
numbered. On the other side was dis- 
played an equal number of death certifi- 
cates, also numbered. The names and 
addresses on the death certificates and 
on the testimonials were identical! And 
each death certificate bore the statement 
of a doctor that death had resulted from 
diabetes. 


(Continued on page 437) 
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Making the Most of Our Ability to Read 


By Grorce A. Cor* 


ET the hard of hearing who have eye- 
sight “thank God and take cour- 


age.” For by means of their eyes 
they can live in the world of men and 
events; they can foil the temptation to 
retire into grim inner solitude. Yet it 
is not enough to have “learned to read” 
in the school sense; one needs to know 
also how to select one’s reading, and then 
how to get the most out of what one has 
selected. If I were a professor of litera- 
ture, I should at this point, no doubt, 
extol the imaginary worlds into which 
poetry, fiction, and the drama can intro- 
duce us, and I might offer a list of great 
productions. But I am not a professor 
of literature, and my approach at this 
moment is not his. I am thinking of the 
real world rather than of the glories of 
imagination, of the here and now rather 
than of the past, and I am asking myself 


how best to go to meet this world by 


means of our eyes. I venture to offer 
five simple suggestions. 


I. Read with a Definite Purpose 


There is such a superabundance of 
reading matter that one must protect one’s 
mind; one must come in out of the show- 
er! What do you do, then, when your 
eyes fall upon the daily newspaper? Do 
you passively go through it, letting re- 
porters and editors decide upon your 
mental diet? What percentage of the 
whole is really worth your while? One 
per cent? Two per cent? Especially, 
what per cent of a huge Sunday paper? 
The result of passive or desultory reading 
is either an empty mind or a mind that 
has become a mere lumber-room of ideas, 
many of them junk. 

One needs a purpose of one’s own with 
respect to magazines and books also. It 





*An address delivered at the Pacific Zone Con- 
ference of the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, Pasadena, January, 1934. 


is better not to accept any other reader’s 
choice as one’s own, even though we are 
sure that his taste is good. It is not 
necessary that my taste should be just 
like his; but it is important that I should 
develop likes and dislikes that reflect my 
very self. As for keeping up with current 
literature, consider that, of the hundreds 
of new works that clamor for your atten- 
tion today, all but a slight fraction will 
be out of date in from one to five years. 
Discover this fraction, if you can, but in 
any case be individual, and choose the 
kind of individual that you will be. 


II. Read between the Lines 


If you do not read between the lines, 
you will not understand the lines them- 
selves. For, back of the printed words 
there is a writer or a publisher whose 
point of view, habits of thought, social 
background, economic interests, preju- 
dices, or deliberate purposes are not com- 
pletely disclosed in the lines that never- 
theless they control. You will not learn 
even the news of the day unless you add 
to or subtract from what your newspaper 
tells you. A finding-out-for-myself at- 
titude is essential. 

Literary works also—whether fiction, 
poetry, essay, drama, biography, history, 
or discussion of current issues—become 
most fruitful and enjoyable when one 
reads between the lines. For every sig- 
nificant writer has individuality of his 
own; and every work that can be called 
literary has a selected theme and a char- 
acteristic organization and style. The de- 
gree of our enjoyment and of our profit 
depends upon our entering into these un- 
expressed phases of an author’s mind. 


Ill. Read for Breadth of Outlook 


Our eyes can introduce us, through 
reading, to a vastly larger world than 
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any that is accessible to our ears, even 
though our hearing be normal. A reader 
can live at home and in foreign lands on 
the same day; he can hobnob with pres- 
ent and past in the same sitting; he has 
wings that can bear him at will beyond 
gossip, beyond the mental stuffiness of a 
set or of a town, beyond the provincialism 
into which, it may be, his nation has 
fallen. Here is an offset, precious even 
though it must be partial, for the depriva- 
tions that hardness of hearing necessarily 
entails in some degree. Though the ear- 
gate be closed or partly closed, the eye- 
gate, if it be kept open, permits one to 
gad about, and even to be a world trav- 
eller. 


IV. Include in your Reading that 


with which You do not Agree 


If you read only that which soothes 
your present views, you will get into 
ruts; your mind will become dogmatic, 
mechanized, unable to associate happily 
with many an able and stimulating per- 
son; and, when you think you are think- 
ing, you will often be mistaken—you will 
be merely dreaming. Indeed, one rarely 
understands one’s own convictions until 
one understands also other persons whose 
convictions are different. Listening to 
your opponents—doing it with sincere de- 
sire to grasp the reasons for the faith 
that is in them—is, in fact, one of the 
essential conditions for mental growth. 
When you do this good-humoredly, con- 
scious of your own limitations, and toler- 
ant of theirs, then that with which you 
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do not agree becomes a means of en- 
lightenment, a liberation, a cooling and 
cleansing bath of the mind. 


V. Let us do some Reading for the 
Sheer Fun of It 


We need not always keep our eyes 
upon the distant or solemn gains that 
come from reading; refined pleasure in 
the here and now is fitting for us as hu- 
man beings. Such pleasure is within the 
reach of anyone who can read. Perhaps 
you do not enjoy the poetry that others 
recommend to you. Never mind; Some- 
where there is a poem that just fits you, 
Somewhere there is a poet who can take 
the halter from your head and set you 
prancing in the field. Somewhere there 
is a drama or a novel that will poke you 
in the ribs. And never forget that non- 
sense too has its place within rational 
living. 

In short, and in summary, let it not be 
said of the hard of hearing, “Eyes have 
they, but they see not”; they can read, 
but they read not; the world invites them 
to look, but they look not out but in. 


‘No; let each be a reader with a purpose 


of his own, not drifting with any current, 
not imitating the habits of others. Let 
him read between the lines so as not to 
be led around by the nose. Let him read 
for breadth of outlook, assuming that he 
is‘a citizen of the world. Let him sharp- 
en his wits upon the grindstone of oppos- 
ing ideas, and let him never forget that 
wise men laugh. 





MOONLIGHT AND BIRDSONG 


By E.izABETH CHAMBLESS 


Moonlight lay on the ground like lace 
Beneath the trees on the hill. 

From out the silence of infinite space 
Came the voice of the whip-poor-will. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Where Did You Spend Your 
Vacation? 
SPENT my vacation on a farm, where 
| I had fresh vegetables, fresh eggs, 
fried chicken, lots of milk and cream, 
and lots of fruit. I worked hard helping 
the harvesters. 

I spent two weeks in the North woods 
where I fished and walked and _ took 
photographs. 

I spent a month in Colorado where I 
climbed mountains, read, rode horse-back 
and played golf. 

I spent all summer driving through the 
East in my little Ford car. 

I went by motor bus to the northern 
part of Michigan and came back by boat. 

I took a trip through the Great Lakes 
on one of the largest steamers. 

I got another job for two weeks here 
in Chicago and made some extra money. 

I spent the summer at Westhampton 
Beach, on Long Island. 

I went to California for one month. 
I stayed in San Francisco for a week and 
in Los Angeles for a week, and the rest 
of the time I drove from place to place. 

I stayed at a hotel in St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan, for two weeks and went swimming 
every morning, and played bridge every 
afternoon and evening. 

I stayed in Chicago and played golf 
in the park every day and went to the 
movies every evening. 

I went to Washington for the Confer- 
ence and then went to Boston and Maine 
for the rest of my vacation. 

I went to Canada in an air-plane and 
came back in an automobile. 


—GERTRUDE TORREY. 


Famous Firsts 
1. Mrs. Roosevelt is the first lady of 
the land. 
2. George Washington was the first 
president. 
3. Robert Fulton 


steamboat. 


invented the first 


4. Eve was the first woman. 

5. Admiral Byrd was the first man to 
fly over the South Pole. 

6. Lindbergh was the first man to make 
a solo flight over the Atlantic Ocean. 

7. John Adams was the first president 
to occupy the White House. 

8. Benjamin Franklin was the first post- 
master general of the United States. 

9. Amelia Earhart was the first woman 
to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. 

10. Adam was the first man. 

11. Frances Perkins is the first woman to 
occupy a place on the President’s 
cabinet. 

12. Henry Ford was the first manufac- 
turer to make a low priced auto- 
mobile. 

13. Ruth Bryan Owen is the first woman 
to act as ambassador from the United 
States. 

14. Rudy Vallé was the first 
crooner. 

15. Virginia Dare was the first white 
child born in America. 

16. Robert Peary was the first man to 
reach the North Pole. 

17. Piccard was the first man to explore 
the stratosphere. 

18. Noah was the first boatbuilder. 

19. Chicago was the first city to have a 
World’s Fair. 

20. Alexander Hamilton was the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

—MarTHiLpa W. SMITH. 
I 
Mis 

“A miss is as good as a mile.” 

There is no misdeal in contract. 

They had a miscellaneous stock in the 

store. 

She stood under the mistletoe to be 

kissed. 

The mountain top was hidden by the mist. 

I mistrust that man. 

Who is the mistress of the White House? 

How many persons were missing after the 

fire? 


radio 
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Her mistake lost the game for us. 

The baby is always in mischief. 

Be very careful not to misquote. 

The boy’s misconduct caused him to 
lose his place on the ball team. 

The Priest used a very old missal. 

He lost the billiard game by a miscue 

I misplaced my ticket for the concert. 

He misrepresented our side of the case. 

She refused to accept the suit because it 
was a misfit. 

Let me introduce you to Miss Brown. 

I would talk over the misunderstanding 
with your friend. 

He had the misfortune to hurt his foot. 

Did you miss your train? 


Il 


Homophenes 


My knife is very dull. 

Do you know how to dive? 

Margaret learned to dive when she went 
to school. 

I have mislaid my paring knife. 


There was so much noise I couldn’t 
sleep. 

The child’s toys have been broken. 

Pick up your toys before you leave the 
room. 

They are building near us and the noise 
is terrific. 


The girls tease my niece because she is so 
fat. 

The knees of the stockings need mend- 
ing. 

Mary was down on her knees searching 
for a pin that she dropped. 

My niece is in the country. 

Don’t tease the old man; we shall all 
be old some day. 


Hang the picture on the nail. 

She drove a nail in the freshly painted 
wall. 

Bright flowers were blooming in the 
dale. 

We rested in the dale where it was lovely 
and cool. 

John was scratched by the cat when he 
pulled her tail. 
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The men were marching at the tail-end 
of the parade. 

Jane told an amusing tale but I know 
it was untrue. 


—SysBIL FRANKENTHAL. 


What the Girls Say 

A young man had invited a friend to 
pay him a visit. He thought that he 
would tell some of the girls that his 
friend was coming. He told every girl 
that he knew. Every girl asked him a 
question. Every girl was a different 
type, and she asked a question accord- 
ing to her type. 

The business girl asked, “What work 
does he do?” 

The athletic girl asked, “What does 
he play?” 

The home girl asked, “Does he like 
good things to eat?” 

The chorus girl asked, “Does he like 
a good show?” 

The gold digger asked, “Has he any 
money ?” 

The literary girl asked, “What does 
he read?” 

The society girl asked, “Docs: he play 
polo?” 

The girl from Boston asked, “Where 
was he born?” 

The girl from Virginia asked, “How 
old is his family?” 

The religious girl asked, “Where does 
he go to church?” 

The flapper asked, “Is he a good 
egg?” 

The careful girl asked, “Will I have 
to walk home?” 

But the college girl asked, “Where is 
he?” 

ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS. 





Harder.—So you’ve taken up dancing? 
Don’t you find your deafness a decided 
handicap? 

Herring.—Not at all. Dancing is the 
easiest thing in the world. All you have 
to do is keep turning around, and keep 
wiping your feet. 
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A Parents’ Meeting 
The Parents’ Meeting which was held 


at the school on Sunday evening, March 
25, was very interesting. For the first 
time in the history of the school, parents 
conducted the meeting instead of the 
principal or some other officer. ... Many 
important and interesting questions were 
discussed, such as: 


What do our children do over the week-ends? 

What are the desirable things that they should 
do at such times? 

How can parents influence their children in 
connection with coming home late after parties 
and special performances? 

How can parents help their children to assim- 
ilate with hearing children? 

Do the children cooperate at home by being 
helpful? 

How much allowance should children receive? 

The discussion was quite lively and 
many good suggestions were made. To 
judge by the answers to the first ques- 
tion: “What do the children do over 
week-ends?” it seems that the majority 
like to go to the movies, but it also 
shows that very many are helpful at 
home, running errands and helping with 
the housework. Some have stamp or 
photo collections, some like to draw or 
read, and some play with hearing chil- 
dren. When the question of contact with 
hearing children came up, the sugges- 
tion was made that, wherever possible, 
the children join hearing children’s clubs 
which meet in settlement houses on Sat- 
urday or Sunday afternoons, so that they 
may become accustomed to associating 
with hearing people. . . .Another sug- 
gestion was that parents should go with 














their children to places of interest, such 
as museums, also to parks and on out- 
ings. 

Everybody seemed interested in the 
question of a weekly allowance for chil- 
dren. . . .Some give the child a small 
amount each week, while he is young, 
and gradually increase that amount to 
25 or 50 cents as the child grows older. 
. . . .It was found to be especially good 
to induce him to save something each 
week, even though only a small amount. 

Going to the movies was also taken up 
with a lively discussion. Some parents 
admitted that they let their children see 
movies more than once during the week- 
end. This is not good for them. .. . 
Parents should be careful about the kind 
of pictures they allow their children to 
see. . . .also they should not let young 
children go alone or with other children 
to see moving pictures. 

—Lexington Leader. 





Parent Association in France 


L’Association des Parents de Jeunes 
Sourds-Muets (Association of Parents of 
Deaf Children) at their general assembly 
in Paris, March 25, adopted several reso- 
lutions relating to the welfare of the deaf. 
One resolution, calling attention to the 
number of deaf children who are receiv- 
ing no instruction, demands that the 
Minister of Education make provision for 
those living in localities where no schools 
for the deaf are located. Another reso- 
lution asks that the rule which decrees 
that schools for the deaf are only for 
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children be altered in order that young 
deaf women may be admitted to the 
needlework departments. The third reso- 
lution commends scouting and _ requests 
parents to encourage in every possible 
way the growth of this movement in 
schools for the deaf. The last resolution 
suggests the appointment of a commission 
which shall undertake the placement of 
graduates of schools for the deaf in tech- 
nical schools for the hearing in cases 
where the deaf students wish to obtain 
professional training. 


These resolutions, which are dealt with 
at some length in the April issue of La 
Gazette des Sourds-Muets show that the 
parents of deaf children in Paris are 
taking an intelligent interest in their wel- 
fare. 


Another article in the same issue offers 
a plea for a better use of speech on the 
part of deaf pupils outside the class 
room. 


“It must unfortunately be admitted,” 
states Jules Weill, the author of the arti- 
cle, “that, in every school, teachers, super- 
visors, heads of industrial departments, 
and parents move as if they were in 
separate enclosures with no means of 
communication. It is as if each group 
said, ‘I deal with the deaf child exclu- 
sively in my own sphere, out of which 
I may not go and outside of which the 
actions of the deaf child do not concern 
me.’ Thus they fall into a state border- 
ing on indifference or inertia. If the in- 
terests of the deaf in adult life are to be 
considered. this condition of things must 
be radically changed. The teachers are 
with the children only about four hours 
a day. They are not with them Sundays, 
holidays, or vacations. Aside from the 
work of the teachers, nothing is done to 
insure the continuity of speech instruc- 
tion for the pupils. In order to offset 
this regrettable deficiency of instruction, 
a sustained cordination of effort should 
be established between the teachers, the 
supervisors and heads of industrial de- 
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partments on the one hand, and between 
teachers and parents on the other.” 





News from Miss Chapman 


Every year the Volta Bureau receives 
a report of the school for the deaf con. 
ducted at Jerusalem by Miss Mary F, 
Chapman. Invariably, these reports are 
filled with human interest and inspiration, 
Miss Chapman has always to confront 
not only the problem of teaching deaf 
children of several races, but also that 
of finding money for the most ordinary 
necessities of the school. Here is a char- 
acteristic account of one of the school 
demonstrations. 

“In November we again held a ‘Pound 
Day,’ in spite of the riots, which pre. 
vented me from taking beforehand as 
many meetings as I had hoped..... 
His Excellency the High Commissioner 
sent lovely cakes to sell, and so did many 
other friends. ... Mrs. Hathorn Hall, 
the wife of the new Chief Secretary, pre 
sided at a demonstration on ‘how the 
dumb are taught to speak’ in the morn- 
ing, when so many friends came bringing 
their gifts, and they were charmed with 
our little family. Great was the applause 
when the small boys, who have been 
trained by Bolo, gave a drilling display. 
Visitors flocked to the school all day. In 
the early afternoon, we had a house full 
o£ Moslem ladies with veiled faces, and 
they were amazed to hear the so-called 
‘dumb’ child speaking. .. . 

“Hardly a day passes without someone 
wanting to send a child to us. There is 
no school for the deaf in Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Transjordan, etc., and we have had 
to refuse children from all these places. 
. . . We cannot go forward until we can 
buy and enlarge this house, which be 
longs to the Bible Society. ... 1 fear 
£3000 is the smallest sum we must raise 
for our building fund, but I have great 
faith in littles, so I am inclosing some 
‘stones’ (we use stones for building 
here) .” 

The “stones” are small squares marked 
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one shilling each. It is to be hoped that 
Miss Chapman will succeed in selling 
many stones, for her work should go on. 
If any readers of the Votta Review de- 
sire to help, even the smallest sum will 
be gladly received. Address letters to 
Miss Mary F. Chapman, School for the 
Deaf, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

As an evidence of appreciation of Miss 
Chapman’s work in Ceylon, the Board of 
Governors of the School for the Deaf and 
the Blind which she founded there have 
set up a tablet in her honor in the school. 
In writing her of this fact, the Secretary 
of the Church of Ceylon added: 

“I was in Burma in October last year 
and stayed at the school for the deaf 
which you founded and established in 
Rangoon. It is a most excellent piece 
of work. I feel that the way in which 
you have been led to found these won- 
derful institutions in Ceylon, Burma and 
Palestine is marvelous. Very few men 
and women are able to look back on a 
life that has accomplished such splendid 
constructive Christian and social work 
as that which your own life is able to 
show. Perhaps some day you will pay 
Ceylon a visit and see how splendidly the 
work you established here is progressing. 
The school is regarded today as a great 
national asset, and is warmly supported 
by people of all classes and all faiths.” 





Gallaudet Fashion Show 


The Annual Spring Fashion Show at 
Gallaudet College was held in Chapel 
Hall on Friday, May 11. Preceding the 
Fashion Show there were demonstrations 
of the speech reading, speech, language 
and rhythm work done at the Kendall 
School under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet Daniels and Mrs. Doris Benning. 

The Fashion Show itself was given in 
two parts, the first composed of twelve 
silhouettes showing the influence of fash- 
ion on costumes from ancient Egypt to 
modern times. Part two was a display of 
dresses made by the girls who modeled 
them under the direction of Mrs. Hazel 
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Craig. The interlude between parts one 
and two was enlivened by an amusing 
tap dance presented by Rocinante, (Ruth 
Yeager and Verna Thompson) Don 
Quixote’s faithful partner in crime. 


—S. B. 





Death of Mrs. Goodwin 

Mrs. Maud Goodwin, wife of Supt. E. 
McK. Goodwin of the North Carolina 
School, died Saturday, June 2. Mrs. 
Goodwin was a teacher of hearing chil- 
dren before her marriage. She is sur- 
vived by four daughters: Mrs. Carl Ran- 
kin, the wife of the Dean of Westminster 
College, Wilmington, Pa.; Mrs. Leonard 
Nurk, a teacher at Fanwood; Dr. Edyth 
Goodwin, a practicing physician, and 
Miss Miriam Goodwin, of Morganton, 
N. C. 


Classes in Voice Improvement 
Mr. Sherman K. Smith of New York 


City recently conducted three successful 
courses in voice training at the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing. In one 
class he did individual work with the con- 
genitally deaf. In another, he gave in- 
struction to teachers of the deaf, teachers 
of speech correction, and mothers of deaf 
children. The third class was for the 
adult hard of hearing. 

Through the use of hearing aids and 
phonograph records, Mr. Smith succeeded 
in making his pupils voice conscious, and 
by diagnosing their mistakes he was able 
to make practical suggestions as to cor- 
rection. Teachers of the deaf as well as 
adult hard of hearing students have writ- 
ten the Volta Bureau of the help they 
received from the courses. 








Lip Reading Class in Compton 

A lip reading class has been opened 
in Compton, California, under the aus- 
pices of the S. E. R. A. The pupils meet 
for two hours twice a week at Compton 
Junior College. The instructor is Miss 
Verla L. Brown. Twenty pupils are en- 
rolled. In order to arouse interest in the 
idea, on the day the class was opened, 
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a lip reading contest was held, the con- 
testants being lip readers from neighbor- 
ing cities. As a result of the publicity 
given the contest, twenty pupils were en- 
rolled in the new class. One gentleman 
who attended the opening said that it 
was the first party he had been to in 
thirty years. 





Hearing Tests for the Pre-School 
Child 

Dr. Douglas Marfarlan publishes, in 
the April Archives of Otolaryngology, 
“Clinical Notes on Testing the Hearing 
of the Pre-School Child.” In dealing 
with the child from two to six, a phono- 
graph record using common monosylla- 
bles in the vocabulary of a young child 
is placed on a phonograph audiometer. 
A decibel meter is plugged into the audi- 
ometer on one side; the other side is led 
off to an ear phone. The speech comes 
through at a single level of intensity 
until the meter is turned down. The 
child recites what he hears. As the meter 
reduces the intensity, he begins to miss 
words and to misinterpret. The reading 
on the meter at this point is referred to 
the reading for normal hearing. 





Camp Friendship Not Open This 
Year 


Miss Olive Harris announces that Camp 
Friendship and Camp Bluebird will not 
be open this summer. Miss Harris is 
taking a vacation in Portland, Oregon. 





Another Degree for Dr. Taylor 


When commencement exercises were 
held for the sixty-fifth year at Trinity 
University, Waxahachie, Texas, the ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered on 
the morning of May 28th by an alumnus 
of the university, Harris Taylor, and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon the speaker. This is the 
second time that Dr. Taylor has been the 
recipient of such an honor. As he drolly 
expressed it, his LL.D is now double- 
barreled. 
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Normal Courses in Chicago 
The Chicago Board of Education has 


authorized a special class in training oral 
teachers of the deaf, to be conducted at 
the Chicago Normal College, beginning 
September 17, 1934, and _ continuing 
through the year. Miss Clara Newlee 
will give courses in teaching speech to 
the deaf, in the education of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, and in the use of 
hearing aids and of hearing tests. Other 
courses will be given by members of the 
Normal College faculty. Twenty-five stu- 
dents will be admitted. The candidates 
are required to hold valid certificates for 
teaching in the Chicago public schools, 
Selection is being made on the basis of 
the record of the candidate and of an 
examination, both written and oral. The 
examination, which was held June 18, con- 
sisted of an intelligence test and a com- 
prehensive subject matter test. 





Miss de Soyres is Honored 


Miss Madeleine de Soyres, who is now 
in England, has been made a life mem- 
ber of the Montreal League for the Hard 
of Hearing, “in grateful appreciation of 
her services to the Montreal League for 
the Hard of Hearing in the past, and her 
equally valuable services to the deafened 
wherever she may be.” Miss de Soyres. 
a former resident of Montreal, has com 
tributed a number of articles to the 
Votta Review and the AupiTrory Out 
Look. In her travels through France 
and Switzerland, she has had more inti- 
mate contact with the leagues for the 
hard of hearing than is generally vouch- 
safed foreigners, and her reports of the 
work in those countries have permanent 
value. 





I have never known an_ uninteresting 
person nor have I ever been bored by 
anyone. I have always learned some 
thing, and most:of all from the so 
called lower classes, even though I did 
no more than watch them. 


—Emil Ludwig. 
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Still Another Intelligence Test 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
Dear AND HEARING CHILDREN. By 
Keith MacKane, Ph.D. Published with 
the approval of Professor Rudolf Pint- 
ner, sponsor. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contribution to Education No. 585. 
Cloth, 47 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This study is the latest news in the 
long series of Pintner-directed testing 
events in the field of the deaf. It is in- 
teresting to note, through the past twenty 
years, the slow but consistent trend to- 
ward the normal. 

Dr. Pintner and one after another of 
his graduate students have tested the deaf. 
In 1915 Pintner and Paterson concluded 
that deaf children were 41 years men- 
tally retarded, and then 3 years retarded. 
In 1921 Reamer, after testing 2,500 deaf 
children, placed them between 2 and 3 
years in retardation. Upshall, working 
over the 1924-25 National Survey, found 
the day school children somewhat above 
the average of all the deaf children. 
And now comes Dr. Keith MacKane with 
test results showing the deaf children 1 
year and less below the hearing on per- 
formance tests, and less than 2, instead 
of between 2 and 3, years retarded, on a 
non-language test. 

The Drever-Collins testing study in 
Scotland offered the challenge that started 
Dr. MacKane on this investigation. Drs. 
Drever and Collins used a battery of per- 
formance tests that are commonly used 
for hearing children but adapted the 


administering tech- | 
nique to use with 
the deaf. They con- 
cluded that the deaf 
children were at no 
age-level so much 
as one year inferior 
to the hearing and 
that there was a 
question whether or 
not they were at all 
retarded intellectually. 

Dr. MacKane decided to check these 
findings. He used three performance 
tests, the Drever-Collins, the Grace Ar- 
thur, and the Pintner-Paterson. He also 
used the Pinter Non-Language Test which 
was the basis of the intelligence rating 
in the National Survey. 

One hundred and thirty deaf children 
and 130 hearing children were matched 
on the basis of sex, chronological age, 
nationality of parents, racial origin, and 
socio-economic status. The results ob- 
tained in giving the Drever-Collins. Per- 
formance Scale to the deaf and hearing 
subjects in this study support the original 
conclusions of Drever. All three perform- 
ance scales found the hearing superior 
to the deaf, but the difference was less 
than a year, while the Pintner Non-Lan- 
guage Test recorded a difference of two 
years. 

One of the most significant findings of 
this study seems to be that the perform- 
ance scale and the non-language test 
measure different abilities. It is a ques- 
tion whether either of the abilities tested 
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a lip reading contest was held, the con- 
testants being lip readers from neighbor- 
ing cities. As a result of the publicity 
given the contest, twenty pupils were en- 
rolled in the new class. One gentleman 
who attended the opening said that it 
was the first party he had been to in 
thirty years. 





Hearing Tests for the Pre-School 
Child 

Dr. Douglas Marfarlan publishes, in 
the April Archives of Otolaryngology, 
“Clinical Notes on Testing the Hearing 
of the Pre-School Child.” In dealing 
with the child from two to six, a phono- 
graph record using common monosylla- 
bles in the vocabulary of a young child 
is placed on a phonograph audiometer. 
A decibel meter is plugged into the audi- 
ometer on one side; the other side is led 
off to an ear phone. The speech comes 
through at a single level of intensity 
until the meter is turned down. The 
child recites what he hears. As the meter 
reduces the intensity, he begins to miss 
words and to misinterpret. The reading 
on the meter at this point is referred to 
the reading for normal hearing. 





Camp Friendship Not Open This 
Year 
Miss Olive Harris announces that Camp 
Friendship and Camp Bluebird will not 
be open this summer. Miss Harris is 
taking a vacation in Portland, Oregon. 





Another Degree for Dr. Taylor 


When commencement exercises were 
held for the sixty-fifth year at Trinity 
University, Waxahachie, Texas, the ad- 
dress to the graduates was delivered on 
the morning of May 28th by an alumnus 
of the university, Harris Taylor, and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon the speaker. This is the 
second time that Dr. Taylor has been the 
recipient of such an honor. As he drolly 
expressed it, his LL.D is now double- 
barreled. 
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Normal Courses in Chicago 


The Chicago Board of Education has 
authorized a special class in training oral 
teachers of the deaf, to be conducted at 
the Chicago Normal College, beginning 
September 17, 1934, and _ continuing 
through the year. Miss Clara Newlee 
will give courses in teaching speech to 
the deaf, in the education of the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, and in the use of 
hearing aids and of hearing tests. Other 
courses will be given by members of the 
Normal College faculty. Twenty-five stu- 
dents will be admitted. The candidates 
are required to hold valid certificates for 
teaching in the Chicago public schools, 
Selection is being made on the basis of 
the record of the candidate and of an 
examination, both written and oral. The 
examination, which was held June 18, con- 
sisted of an intelligence test and a com- 
prehensive subject matter test. 





Miss de Soyres is Honored 


Miss Madeleine de Soyres, who is now 
in England, has been made a life mem- 
ber of the Montreal League for the Hard 
of Hearing, “in grateful appreciation of 
her services to the Montreal League for 
the Hard of Hearing in the past, and her 
equally valuable services to the deafened 
wherever she may be.” Miss de Soyres. 
a former resident of Montreal, has con 
tributed a number of articles to the 
Votta Review and the Aupirory Out 
LooK. In her travels through France 
and Switzerland, she has had more inti 
mate contact with the leagues for the 
hard of hearing than is generally vouch- 
safed foreigners, and her reports of the 
work in those countries have permanent 
value. 





I have never known an_ uninteresting 
person nor have I ever been bored by 
anyone. I have always learned some 
thing, and most:of all from the so 
called lower classes, even though I did 
no more than watch them. 


—Emil Ludwig. 
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Still Another Intelligence Test 


A CoMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
DeaF AND HEaRING CHILDREN. By 
Keith MacKane, Ph.D. Published with 
the approval of Professor Rudolf Pint- 
ner, sponsor. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contribution to Education No. 585. 
Cloth, 47 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This study is the latest news in the 
long series of Pintner-directed testing 
events in the field of the deaf. It is in- 
teresting to note, through the past twenty 
years, the slow but consistent trend to- 
ward the normal. 

Dr. Pintner and one after another of 
his graduate students have tested the deaf. 
In 1915 Pintner and Paterson concluded 
that deaf children were 444 years men- 
tally retarded, and then 3 years retarded. 
In 1921 Reamer, after testing 2,500 deaf 
children, placed them between 2 and 3 
years in retardation. Upshall, working 
over the 1924-25 National Survey, found 
the day school children somewhat above 
the average of all the deaf children. 
And now comes Dr. Keith MacKane with 
test results showing the deaf children 1 
year and less below the hearing on per- 
formance tests, and less than 2, instead 
of between -2 and 3, years retarded, on a 
non-language test. 

The Drever-Collins testing study in 
Scotland offered the challenge that started 
Dr. MacKane on this investigation. Drs. 
Drever and Collins used a battery of per- 
formance tests that are commonly used 
for hearing children but adapted the 


administering tech. — 
nique to use with 
the deaf. They con- 
cluded that the deaf 
children were at no 
age-level so much 
as one year inferior 
to the hearing and 
that there was a 
question whether or 
not they were at all 
retarded intellectually. 

Dr. MacKane decided to check these 
findings. He used three performance 
tests, the Drever-Collins, the Grace Ar- 
thur, and the Pintner-Paterson. He also 
used the Pinter Non-Language Test which 
was the basis of the intelligence rating 
in the National Survey. 

One hundred and thirty deaf children 
and 130 hearing children were matched 
on the basis of sex, chronological age, 
nationality of parents, racial origin, and 
socio-economic status. The results ob- 
tained in giving the Drever-Collins. Per- 
formance Scale to the deaf and hearing 
subjects in this study support the original 
conclusions of Drever. All three perform- 
ance scales found the hearing superior 
to the deaf, but the difference was less 
than a year, while the Pintner Non-Lan- 
guage Test recorded a difference of two 
years. 

One of the most significant findings of 
this study seems to be that the perform- 
ance scale and the non-language test 
measure different abilities. It is a ques- 
tion whether either of the abilities tested 
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are the abilities upon which one may 
predict school success. One of the early 
studies using some of the tests later com- 
bined into the Pintner Non-Language Test 
showed the correlation between the test 
resulting and rank in class to be low; 
and it is coming to be the common 
opinion among testing psychologists that 
performance tests do not test school 
learning ability. 

The limited number of children, the 
short age range, 10-11-12 years, and the 
uncertainty as to what is being tested 
make it unsafe to draw general conclu- 
sions from this study, but it is certainly 
a worthwhile contribution to the litera- 
ture on testing the intelligence of the 
deaf. While it is not a touchdown for the 
deaf it does carry them a few yards for- 
ward. 

—Evetyn ATKINSON, psychologist. 
—Mary D. GuriLMmarrTIn, teacher. 





What Shall I Do for a Living? 


Make Your Own Jos. OpportTunITIES IN 
UnusuaL Vocations. By Violet Ryder 
and R. B. Doust. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 217 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 


It is easy to recommend this book. It 
makes good reading, and it offers a lot 
that is worth knowing about, whether one 
is out of a job or in. The authors inter- 
viewed fifty people who have made their 
own jobs, and there is a separate chapter 
about each one. The stories are graph- 
ically told; plenty of facts are given, 
and sometimes figures. The work de- 
scribed covers a wide range of things 
to make and services to render: from 
pottery to cottage cheese, from soap te 
lamp shades, from renting parking space 
to photographing children. It is made 
plain that the personality and equipment 
of the job seeker as well as the individual 
circumstances had a definite bearing on 
his or her success. One woman who had 
a pleasant house with a big yard and a 
big screened porch turned her house into 
a day nursery and took care of neighbors’ 
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children for certain hours a day at two 
dollars a week. A young man who had 
been a manual training instructor in a 
high school bought a village blacksmith 
shop and made hand wrought iron ware, 
A woman rented apartments, furnished 
them and sublet them for a higher rent, 
A middle aged man found he could make 
a living cleaning porches and front steps, 
A young man who was bedridden with 
tuberculosis built up a business making 
wooden novelties. 

Each job is described with some detail 
and at the end of each chapter is a good 
bibliography of works on the craft or 
avocation in question. It is surprising, 
by the way, how many books have been 
published during the past few years on 
the subject of careers and jobs. This is 
one of the best of them. 


—H. M. 





Learn about Authors from This 


AuTHors Topay AND YESTERDAY, a Bio- 
graphical and Autobiographical Guide 
to Modern World Literature. Edited by 
Stanley J. Kunitz. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 725 pp. Price, 
$5.00. 

This is an imposing collection of au 
thors’ biographies, covering the world 
literature of the twentieth century. Both 
dead and living authors are included, a 
large proportion of the living writers hav- 
ing contributed their own autobiographies. 
The style is never dull and is at times 
brilliant. The facts presented are very 
entertaining, as the authors range from 
young to old, from the immensely popu 
lar to the relatively obscure. The editors 
recognize why personality sketches are 4 
source of interest, and have supplied in 
formation appropriate to the different 
writers. It is rather fun, with the imme 
diate memory of “A Thatched Roof,” 
and “Cry Havoc” in mind, to learn that 
Beverley Nichols made enough from his 
first novel to pay his tailor’s bill. It is 
interesting to learn that Dorothy Rich 
ardson’s “Pilgrimage” is “a stream of 
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consciousness.” A photograph accom- 
panies each biography. The alphabetical 
arrangement makes for variety and strange 
bed fellows. Harry Hansen is followed 
immediately by Thomas Hardy; and 
Rider Haggard is not far from Richard 
Halliburton. 

The volume is a companion to “Living 
Authors,” offered by the same publishers 
in 1931. You need both books to make 
satisfactory use of either, because the 
author you most want to find is likely to 
be in the other volume. Searching 
through “Authors Today and Yesterday” 
in the hopeful notion that we would learn 
something of the hard of hearing writers 
people are always asking the Volta Bu- 
reau about, we were rather disgruntled 
to learn that Dorothy Canfield, Rupert 
Hughes, William McFee and Company 
are all in the first volume. However, 
swallowing our chagrin, we had a very 
good time reading about John Dewey, 
Israel Zangwill, and Col. Lawrence. 

The book is invaluable for schools, 
libraries, and all individuals who have 
a thirst for meeting celebrities. 





The Language Problems of World 
Conferences 


CosMOPOLITAN CONSERVATION—The Lan- 
guage Problems of International Con- 
ferences, by Herbert Newhard Shenton. 
New York. Columbia University Press. 
803 pp. Price, $7.50. 

This is an interesting and extraordi- 
narily comprehensive volume dealing with 
the language difficulties prevalent in in- 
ternational congresses and organizations 
and the existing and proposed solutions 
of these difficulties. 

With the conquest of space by the 
miraculous mechanics of communication 
and of travel, there are emerging great 
and frequent international concourses that 
“know no boundaries or barriers save 
those that separate our world from the 
remainder of the universe. . . . The face- 
to-face meeting of men of all nationalities 
is the most potent social dynamic in the 
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world.” When international conferences 
first began to be held about 1840, there 
was an average of about one a year. 
There are now over three hundred a year. 
During the years 1923-29, 1,415 inter- 
national conferences were held in 225 
cities and 47 countries. There have been 
almost as many international congresses 
in the twelve years since the world war 
as in the 70 preceding years. More than 
500 international organizations have been 
established, most of which are conse- 
quences of international conferences and 
are conveners of conferences. 

This book gives an account of these 
assemblages and their methods of over- 
coming the difficulties of their diversity 
of native languages. Language practices 
operate to determine the participation in 
conferences. They are an important fac- 
tor in the choice of delegates and a dis- 
criminating factor among participants, 
The tendency since the World War is to 
use more rather than fewer languages, in 
spite of the fact that delegates to inter- 
national conferences seem to be increas- 
ingly unfamiliar with any language other 
than their own. There is a distinct pref- 
erence for French as a language for in- 
ternational conferences, just as France 
is the favorite rendezvous of these meet- 
ings, but French is the official tongue of 
less than one fourth of the conferences. 

In the author’s opinion, the use of a 
simple and effective auxiliary language 
gives the maximum promise of economy 
and effectiveness. Esperanto especially 
has been urged and frequently permitted 
as a means of communication at large 
conferences. But it will be necessary for 
those who have the need for an auxiliary 
language to agree on its fundamental 
specifications and functions. 

All of which is extremely interesting, 
particularly to educators, who recognize 
the need of knowing what other educators 
in other countries are doing. If every- 
thing from lice to lunatics, chess to 
chrysanthemums, football to babies can 
offer occasion for international meetings, 
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certainly the specialized procedure in- 
volved in training handicapped children 
should include the best that has been 
learned through experimentation in all 
parts of the world. If the language 
difficulties which largely prevent any such 
interchange of experience can be met in 
some way, more rapid progress will be 
made. 


—H. M. 





The Value of Lip Reading 
The Nugget, published by the Phoenix 


League, offers in its April issue an in- 
teresting article, “What Lip Reading 
Means to Me,” by Mary Ihrig. The short, 
practical suggestions and the personal 
narrative indicate the value of lip read- 
ing more conclusively than many a 
lengthy treatise. One incident will have an 
echo in the hearts of those of us who have 
trembled in the restaurants. “When I was 
back in Ohio last fall, I went out for 
dinner to one of the fine hotels in Akron 
with my fiancé. It was very quiet and 
subdued. Colored waiters moved noise- 
lessly among the tables. I swallowed 
hard before we went in. We picked up 
the menus. I looked across at him. My 
troubles vanished as I saw him say, 
‘What would you like?’ Surely there 
was nothing said in that large room all 
evening that meant more to anyone than 
that trivial question which I didn’t hear 
at all. We talked all evening and I read 
the whole conversation off his lips. 

“Yes, I believe what was meant by 
the lip reader who said at one of the 
conventions, ‘Lip reading saved my 
soul.’ ” 





An English Conference on the Deaf 


A report of fifty-four pages has been 
published, giving the proceedings of the 
Conference held in London, December 
14 and 15, 1933 by the National Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and the Counties Asso- 
ciations for the Deaf. The conference 
was indirectly representative of schools, 
missions, public authorities and associa- 
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tions interested in the welfare of the deaf. 
Consideration was given to several points 
touched on in the Institute’s memoran- 
dum on the Eichholz report: 1, the low. 
ering of the compulsory school age for 
deaf children; 2, the adoption of mea 
sures for the prevention and care of 
deafness; 3, more adequate education of 
deafened children; 4, suitable vocational 
training for school leavers; 5, place 
ment assistance for school leavers and 
for adults; 6, provision for earlier old 
age pensions for the deaf; 7, the pre- 
vention of exploitation of the deaf; 8, 
the recognition and assistance of welfare 
organizations for the deaf. It was pro- 
posed that a deputation wait on the Min- 
isters of Health and of Education, to 
urge that the minimum age of school 
attendance in the case of deaf children 
be lowered; that everything should be 
done for the development of vocational 
training after school age; that an ad- 
visory committee should be appointed by 
the Minister of Health to keep in touch 
with the real needs of the deaf; and that 
an Act for the Deaf, on the lines of the 
Blind Persons Act, should be passed. 
One of the purposes to be attained in 
the passage of such an act would be the 
provision of old age pensions for the 
deaf at the age at which they are allowed 
blind persons. 
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Both Joseph Pulitzer and E. W. Scripps 
were plagued with terrific hypersensitivity 
of hearing. Both had to spend much of 
their time on their yachts, as far as pos 
sible from sounds of any kind. They 
would insist on all motors being stopped, 
every engine shut off. Neither could sleep 
when stimulated by the slightest sound. 
Pulitzer went so far when traveling as to 
send a secretary ahead to each town he 
visited with instructions to engage every 
room above, below, to the right or left of 
Pulitzer’s hotel room. Thus only could 
he finally manage to sleep. 


—From “More Power to You,” 


Walter B. Pitkin. 
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Working My Way Through College 
(Continued from page 394) 

followed Mammy Stewart about and 
folded the many towels belonging to the 
hospital. The nurse taught her to make 
wrgical flats. Her grandmother showed 
her how to color pictures. She helped 
zt the trays for the patients in the hos- 
pital. She knew where the knife and 
fork belonged, and loved to help deco- 
rate the salads. On many occasions she 
carried notes to her grandmother or to 
the town groceryman. The effect of this 
taining was shown when she went to 
school at the age of four. She went will- 
ingly and happily and remained with her 
acher without a murmur. 

The deaf child must be taught to do 
many things the hearing child learns un- 
consciously. Joan was taught to take 
hr own tub bath, dress and undress her- 
vif, keep her underwear in neat piles in 
the drawer, place her pretty dresses on 
individual hangers, and put away her 
toys. She learned early to wash her 
teeth and comb her own hair. 

Teaching speech to deaf children is 
expert work and must be left for school 
days. I appreciated this fact when I at- 
tempted to train Joan to say consonants, 
md I realized that if I bungled her 
speech I would do a great deal of harm. 
There are state, private and public 
schools in which deaf children can begin 
heir formal education at the age of three. 
The precious years before the child goes 
outside the home for instruction can be 
filled with pre-school work. I realized 
the difficulty of speech teaching when I 
boked at the lists of combinations given 
in Mary Hilliard Bickler’s articles, “How 
a Deaf Child Was Taught Speech Read- 
ig and Speech,” which were published 
inthe Votta Review. To learn to say 
looth and teeth, a little one must first 
kam two consonants, two vowels, and all 
‘rts of combinations of them. 

The big opportunity for the mother of 
tdeaf child is in lip reading, which is 
Within her scope. By continually talk- 
ing to a baby, it is possible to teach him 
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OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 


See adv. on page 444 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 444 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 444 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
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BRINGS YOU THE BENEFITS 
OF THE TELEPHONE 


No Loncer need you be deprived of 
the convenience, the security and the 
pleasure which a telephone brings. 
The Bell Telephone Amplifier, shown 
above, makes it possible for most per- 
sons with impaired hearing to use the 
telephone. as satisfactorily as those 
with normal hearing. A dial enables 
you to regulate the volume of sound 
to your particular requirements. The 
Business Office of your local Tele- 
phone Company will gladly give you 
a demonstration. 








The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 


School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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to read the lips of the members of }j 
family and to recognize the comma 
words in use in the daily life at hom 
Everyone in Speed helped Joan in he 
lip reading. They were interested jj 
speaking in just the right way, not tw 
fast, and naturally, without exaggeration, 

To help Joan socially, all the chil 
dren in town were assembled on Friday 
afternoons to play games in our yard, | 
taught them the games I had taught th 
children in Logan, Kansas, at Chautay 
qua time, when I was earning my wa 
through college. Joan often mastered the 
games before the hearing children did 
They sang “Marching Around the Levee’ 
and Joan went in and out the windows 
bowed before her lover, etc., like amy 
normal child. In playing games, sh 
learned fair play, mutual forbearance 
and patience, in addition to the important 
bodily exercise. 

Holiday and Sunday School programs 
also helped Joan socially. Her birthday 
was a festive time. When the children 
brought her presents, she bowed, shook 
hands, and made an appreciative sound 
On one birthday there was a May pol 
dance. 

Joan was taught to be unselfish, At 
the last play hour before she went away 
to school, she gave each of her little play: 
mates one of her toys to remember her 


.by. On Easter the children colored eggs, 


and Joan carried one to each person it 
Speed. She had ninety-nine eggs in her 
basket. She even stopped old men on the 
street to present them with eggs. 

In closing, I wish to send a note d 
encouragement to mothers of little dea 
children. Consider the training of yout 
child a fine and noble privilege. Plana 
wise, constructive, sympathetic pre- -school 
program, and fear not the future, for 
that will take care of itself. 





There is as much difference betwee 
planning improvements and making itt 
provements as there is between feeling 


good and being good. 
—A. W. Robinson. 
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Publish It Not in Askelon 
(Continued from page 422) 

The Government’s investigators had 
merely taken the testimonials in the manu- 
faturer’s advertising literature and 
checked up on any writers who had 
died, in this manner securing definite 
proof that the remedy had not ‘Gand the 
patient. Yet it is quite evident that the 
majority of these testimonials were giv- 
en in good faith. The patients believed 
they had been benefited or cured—and 
they lent their names to aid in selling the 
worthless remedy to other diabetes vic- 
tims. 

The case illustrates the difficulty in 
diminating quacks and their remedies. 
It is one thing to know a man is guilty, 
but proving it to the satisfaction of a 
jury is something else, and the possession 
by the quack of strong testimonials for 
his “cure” is certain to have a great in- 
fluence with any jury. And, if you are 
financially responsible, and make charges 
which you cannot prove, you leave your- 
slf wide open to damage suits. 

We who are hard of hearing have long 
had our own peculiar species of poison 
ivy remedies in the horde of deafness 
“cures.” And often when we have reached 
the point where we believed we could ex- 
terminate some particular deafness-cure 
quack, he has been able to produce tes- 
timonials from hard of hearing people 
of recognized standing in their commu- 
tities, asserting that they had been bene- 
fted or cured. 

Of course, the explanation of many of 
these “cures” lies in the fact that the 
trouble was of a temporary character and 
would have passed off of its own accord 
—and did. But since some sort of 
temedy was pretty certain to have been 
ued, that was given the credit. Most of 
ws have such vivid imagination in such 
matters, and want so much to receive 
benefit from treatments, that we usually 
imagine an improvement from each new 
“cure” we try. Very often a treatment or 
ture may stimulate the hearing tempo- 
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Fully Guaranteed. 

Capable of Longer Service. 
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Free from Shelf Deterioration. 
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A GENERAL EARPHONE BATTERY 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
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THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 
Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only - Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 
IMPROVED: .‘s6Nz ConpuctioN 
Write for the foldere—‘“‘NO MIRACLES ... but 


a more ingenioys use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
ready complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 


306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Announcing 


TRIM EXCELLOPHONE 





PRICE $32.50 


A small pocket Hearing Aid of high quality 
at a low price. Uses standard flashlight bat- 
teries that may be purchased anywhere. 
Write for full information. 
Distributors Wanted 


TRIMM RADIO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1528-38 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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rarily, with serious after effects. At 
least I am convinced that my own total 
loss of hearing was hastened by a series 
of treatments which apparently so stim 
ulated the hearing apparatus that jt 
leaped up a foot or so after each visit to 
the specialist (not an otologist) only to 
drop back two feet a day or so afterward, 
So, I soon reached the bottom of my 
hearing well. 

On numerous occasions since, however, 
I have seriously risked breaking my arm 
by patting myself on the back over the 
fact that in some mysterious fashion | 
refrained from writing a testimonial for 
the treatment on one of those days when 
my hearing was leaping upward. There 
is a sense of relief in feeling that, regard- 
less of what happened to my own hearing, 
I certainly have done nothing or said 
nothing—and better still, written nothing 
—to persuade other hard of hearing peo- 
ple to try the treatments. 

Perhaps you have realized by now that 
the only excuse I have for writing all this 
is to urge you to hold in check any im 
pulse you may have to endorse “cures” 
or treatments. Our desire for improved 
hearing is such that we shall go on grasp- 
ing at every straw and falling easy vie- 
tims to any plausible quack. I resign 
myself to that. Not that we are any 
more easy to fool than our hearing 
friends in this matter of fake remedies. 
We couldn’t be. But let’s resolve to 
swear Off on testimonials and endorse 
ments. Do right and fear no man; dont 
write and have no fear that you have 
helped some quack survive. 

“Tell it not in Gath: publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon!” 





Sir Walter Lends a Helping Hand 
(Continued, from page 421) 

verge of a nervous breakdown. He had 
to produce two sermons for the examil- 
ing committee, and the task was too much 
for him. He told his kind host that 
his pen was powerless; he had made fifty 
vain attempts to write the sermons and 
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now nothing but failure and disgrace 
waited him. “Leave them to me,” said 
Scott “I’ll write the sermons.” The youth 
sented and next day received the two 
manuscripts. 

Now in these later years, when dis- 
tressed through debt, he remembered that 
he still possessed the two sermons written 
by the far famed author of the Waverly 
novels. He wondered whether Scott 
would consent to their sale. Permission 
was readily given and the youth was 
greatly relieved when he received £250 
for them. After discharging his debt, 
he had a surplus of £80. Soon after- 
wards he secured a permanent Govern- 
ment post, and his fortunes became less 
hazardous. In writing to Nockhart in 
later years he said that “his good fortune 
was clearly traceable to the kindness of 
Sir Walter Scott.” 

In mentioning this incident of the ser- 
mons Scott described the bookseller to 
whom they were sold as a puffing quack. 
He said, “I’d rather my sermons had not 
gone there, yet hang it, if it makes the 
poor lad easy what need I fret about it? 
After all there would be little grace in 
doing a good thing if you do not suffer 
pain and inconvenience yourself.” 





Jobs in General 
(Continued from page 416) 


alittle extra work (typing and filing) in 
the office of our Attorney General. This 
has been especially enjoyable, for legal 
work has always been very interesting to 
me. Just now, I am helping out in an 
insurance office, where they let me off for 
a half-day or day occasionally to help 
out on rush work in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. Now, take it from me, the 
home office of an insurance company 
ders many opportunities: copying ap- 
jlications, writing policies, writing form 
ktters, sending out notices and receipts, 
preparing cards on the above-mentioned 
Ditto” for the files (usually about eight 
cards of various sizes for each policy), 
and filing. Incidentally, there are more 
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The Originators of the 
TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
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NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
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TINY TIM EARPIECE 
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Reinhardt School 





for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 


Betty 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An -endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manuat 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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things to file and more ways to file in gp 
insurance office than a dog has fleas! 

Oh, I must tell you about another job 
I had. A very fine old gentleman (who 
passed on last year) was a former Judge 
in our State Supreme Court, retiring be 
cause of age and becoming Clerk of the 
Supreme Court as well as having change 
of the State Library. For the benefit of 
his family, he wrote his autobiography, 
and it was my job to type it for him, 
doing the work mostly from his notes but 
partly from dictation (he was infinitely 
patient and sat very close to me). He 
was born in Edinburgh and came to 
America while quite young so that he 
came to Nebraska during pioneer days, 
This was a very interesting bit of work, 
Through him also, there were various 
little things to be done in the State Li 
brary of our beautiful new Capitol, such 
as numbering and recording briefs and 
placing them on the proper shelves; sort 
ing, arranging and filing hundreds of 
maps in the map room of the library, 
and an occasional short typing job for 
some out-state legal firm. 

Then let me tell you of something els 
that has been growing for me from year 
to year—making lists of stocks and bonds 
owned, bought and sold by the insurance 
companies doing business in the stale, 
showing description of the security, rate 
and date of interest, maturity and option 
dates, par value, cost and selling price, 
as well as the name of vendor or pw: 
chaser. Investment houses sometimes buy 
these lists, and if the work is accurately 
done and is satisfactory, they will tel 
others. Of course, it is necessary to live 
where one can have access to the stale 
ments that are filed with the Insurance 
Department of the state in order to make 
these lists—and it is slow, tedious, pail 
taking work. But someone has sal 
“Genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains.” This applies especially to us who 
are deafened, for we MUST give full 
value. 

Above all things, don’t lose your faith 
Personally, I have infinite faith in the 
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lve of an all-wise Father, and know 
that if I do my part, there will always 
be some way to get along. For the 
moment, as outlined, it is just “jobs,” 
but when the time comes that I am once 
more free to take on a permanent job, 
it may grow into a real position. Who 
knows ? 

And Don’t Whine! It is barely possible 
that God may love even a whiner, but I 
“hae ma doots.” I know the world doesn’t. 





The Discipline of the Deafened 
(Continued from page 418) 

ticularly need, ear-rings for instance? The 
challenge of our order is that we shall 
be- courageous enough and _ ingenious 
mough to carry on without one of the 
most essential factors of our being. When 
we have learned to live without ears, we 
shall not be greatly bothered if we have 
to do without ear-rings. 

We can live deeply. There are so 
many things from which we are exempt. 
Do you ever heave a sigh of relief at the 
small talk you need not hear and the 
eening’s idle chatter that you are escap- 
ing? You and I can turn off the dull 
sermon at will and worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. Reading becomes 
a habit when the printed page is more 
lucid than the spoken word. Many of us 
write down our thoughts, thereby clarify- 
ing them. All of us think,—and that 
is a rarer accomplishment in America 
than we like to acknowledge. There is 
for us a corresponding responsibility to 
think through. Shall we revive the lost 
art of meditation? 

Probably our real reason for deeper 
living is that we are thrown so largely 
upon our own resources. Family and 
friends may be very helpful, but it is a 
tare comradeship when a hearing person 
goes all the way with a hard of hearing 
one. And it may be true that he travels 
fastest who travels alone. There is a 
certain loneliness in deafness, but bridg- 
ing it is just another of the miracles we 
Must perform. The deaf person should 
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71 South Ray d, Pasad 





Hotel Green, » Calif. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 
No-mal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 


MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 








TEACHERS OF LIP READING 
SHOULD ADVERTISE 
IN THE VOLTA REVIEW 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 

















1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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be something of a pioneer blazing ney 
trails, but he should not lose his huma 
companionships. 

The Discipline of the Deafened! Do 
you know it in some measure? Haye 
you fought your first grim battle an( 
learned that victory or defeat lie within 
you? And then have you found that that 
was only a preliminary skirmish in ap 
opening campaign of endless warfare? 
Then you can take your place in Brown. 
ing’s line-up as 

“One who never turned his back but 

marched breast forward. .. . 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled 
to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 





Library Work 
(Continued from page 415) 
you know,” and it’s another luxury we 
can’t afford. 

That I can concentrate better than my 
hearing fellow workers I know, and be 
cause of this fact I can do detailed and 
specialized work with a real joy and 
satisfaction in doing it. 

“The happiest person is the one who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts” is 
my favorite definition of happiness, and 
certainly I could be in no type of work 
in which I would have more opportunity 
to think interesting thoughts. 


s | 





Hearing Aids in Yugoslavia 

‘(Continued from page 399) 
to see on the faces of the “deaf-mute” 
children first a look of great attention 
and then joy when they heard music! 
They heard the sounds of the voice, and 
when they saw the lips of the person 
speaking they recognized the sound. They 
repeated the first word, “papa,” and 
heard their own voices. 

This year will be dedicated principally 
to testing the hearing of the “deaf” chil 
dren in the institutions and in the ele 
mentary schools, as Dr. Lieber has also 
sent me an audiometer for these tests. 

I have never been so happy as | am 
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now since I have succeeded in opening 
our first school for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. The deaf and hard of hearing 
children in the Balkans were the first in 
furope to receive this most modern ap- 
paratus for their instruction. You can 
imagine how happy I am to have found 
such good souls as you and Dr. Lieber. 
] am sending you a picture of the pupils 
in the first school of Dr. Hugo Lieber. 





Teaching Rhythm Visually 
(Continued from page 407) 

serve as a basis for the motor dramatiza- 
tion of the same rhyme. With a knowl- 
edge of even so simple a pattern vocabu- 
lary as the above, the perception of run, 
walk, skip, gallop; phrasing as a larger 
grouping of serial sensations; and inten- 
sities built up for dramatization of pic- 
tures and stories are possible at any fair 
distance from the piano even without a 
specially built floor. The visual patterns 
are perceived in the hands and the body 
of the pianist without excessive exaggera- 
tion, and in terms of lines drawn on the 
blackboard or floor representing these 
elements of rhythm—timing and intensity. 

The little child has reached that stage 
in sensory motor development at which he 
finds his greatest pleasure in motor 
thythms. At higher age levels, coordi- 
nated group activity is a permanent enjoy- 
ment. And later these visual patterns 
may be recreated through external forms 
of artistic endeavor in the realms of line, 
color, mass, and structure. 





The Deaf in Russia 


The April Gazette des Sourds-Muets 
contains an interesting summary of the 
condition of the deaf under the Soviet 
Union. According to this account, the 
deaf in Russia are well organized and 
have their own newspaper, which is of a 
high literary quality. This paper not 
only gives news of local organizations of 
the deaf, but deals with the problems of 
their participation in industrial, agricul- 
tural and cultural life. It assumes, when 





SUMMER COURSES 


At Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
Vermont 
Private Lessons in Speech Reading, by the 
Most Up-to-Date Method 
ANNA L. STAPLES 
Training Courses for Teachers of Hard of 
Hearing Children 
ENA G. MACNUTT 
For further information, address 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF NEW 
IDEAS FOR PRACTICE CLASSES? 


Fill Your Notebook in Our Special Teachers’ 


Courses 
Summer Session, July 5-August 26 
Private and Group Lessons Practice 
in Lip Reading Classes 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Offers 
A Course in Art Appreciation and Adaptation 
of Material 
JULY 2—AUGUST 10 


Detailed Information on Request 
324 EAST 41ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, a oe and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 

918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S. C. 

Private Instruction Practice Clgsses 

Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 

The School is interested in helping to establish the 


work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 








Write to the Volta Bureau 
for Book Lists 
Giving Prices of Standard Works 


on Lip Reading 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 


School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 





SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


You at 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 
THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 
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necessary, a critical attitude toward th 
work accomplished by the deaf and pointy 
out instances where they fall short ig 
their efforts. The attitude assumed by 
its editors indicates that the deaf are 
taking an active part in the social and 
industrial advancement of the country 
and that there is apparently no unjust 
discrimination against them in matters 
of employment. The number of special 
schools is being rapidly increased, and 
many evening schools for the adult deaf 
have been opened. These evening schools 
offer not only elementary instruction for 
the illiterate, but an opportunity for 
graduates of the special schools to con 
tinue their training. 


Phones in Another Catholic Church 
Dear Miss Timberlake: 


Referring to the statement in the June 
Votta Review, “To the best of our 
knowledge, this is the first case in which 
a Catholic church has installed hearing 
devices,” I wish you to know that St. 
Lucy’s Church, Syracuse, N. Y., installed 
hearing devices just after the St. Louis 
Conference in 1928. Monsignor Sheri 
dan, who passed away a few weeks ago, 
put them in immediately at my request, 
when I wrote him from St. Louis, telling 
him about my success in hearing with 
the group aid at the conference. They 
have been in the church ever since. 

—EizaBeTH G. DeLany. 


Orientating the Medical Student 

(Continued from page 390) 
phy. I am sure that none will forget Dr. 
Berry’s figure of speech most appropriate 
at this time and in Milwaukee, of all 
places. He said, “The deafened can en- 
joy the beer of life. He misses only 
the foam.” 


Atlas could never have carried the 
world, had he fixed his thought on the 


size of it. 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Worry can be a disease, a nuisance or 
auseful art. We°can let it whirl us 
into an insane asylum or we can let it 
vind us up to our most original work. 
What we need is encouragement in the 
technology of putting it to use. 

Worry serves the same purpose in the 
world of human relationships that pain 
serves in the physical realm—it is a 
warning and a prevention. 

Frances L. Warner. 


Eat below your earnings, dress accord- 
ing to them, and establish your home 
above them. 

—Slogan of Sweden’s Arts and Crafts 
Society—Agnes Rothery. 


The desire to regulate other people 
by our own tastes and opinions is an 
objectionable compound of fear, jeal- 
ousy and impudence. 

—John Drinkwater. 


Our first duty to society is to be some- 
body—that is to say, to be ourselves— 
and we can be ourselves only if we are 
often by ourselves. 

—Ernest Dimnet. 


Nothing is particularly hard if you 
divide it into small jobs. 
—Henry Ford. 


The right mental attitude has a lot to 
do with a long life. 
—DeW olf Hopper. 


Tight shoes are the greatest blessing on 
earth, They make you forget all your 
ther troubles. 

—Josh Billings. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Estabiished 1915 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Revised Copy Now Available 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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THIS MONTH’S CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 387) 


“Making the Most of Our Ability to Read,” 
was delivered extemporaneously at the Pacific 
Zone Conference in Pasadena, but the author, 
Dr. George A. Coe, consented to write it out 
for Votta Review readers. 

The contributors of lip reading practice ma- 
terial are widely scattered geographically. 
Gertrude Torrey conducts the Chicago School 
of lip Reading; Mathilda W. Smith teaches in 
Denver; Sybil Frankenthal has classes in St. 
Louis; and Elizabeth Chambless has been for 
the past year holding classes in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, under the auspices of the 
We 

Evelyn Atkinson, who collaborated with Mary 
Guilmartin in reviewing Dr. MacKane’s work, 
is a psychologist of Richmond, Va. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 


Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 


BY CAROLINE A. YALE 
Price, $3.60 postpaid 


ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ORAL TEACHER, nine years’ experience, desires 
position for summer, 1934-35, or both. Private school, 
public school, and individual experience. Young chil- 
dren preferred. Address M. E., Volta. Bureau. 








WANTED: Position as companion or teacher. Col- 
lege graduate. Age, 40; hearing 60%. Experience: 
high school teacher, lip-reading instructor (Muller- 
Walle), camp supervisor. Can drive car. Address 
Box 92, Volta Bureau. 


ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS SUMMER? 
Cool, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore, 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


WANTED: Position for 1934-35 by oral teacher. Ex- 
perienced in Day and Residential School Work. 

ave Association Standard Certificate. Address 
T. S., Volta Bureau. 
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In proper doses, properly directed and 
well-timed, commendation is indispensg. 
ble to a child’s normal development, 
A child who hears his attainments cop. 
stantly prated and exaggerated by doting} 
parents is under a tremendous handicap,} 
It will be difficult for him to learn to 
make sane evaluations of his own con 
duct and to become. a sufficiently self-} 
critical and balanced adult. 

Our children like a deserved compli. 
ment just as well as we do, but 
are uncannily sensitive to the difference 
between genuine appreciation and _ af. 
fected or habitual flattery. 

—Helen K. Champlin. 


For a hundred years we never doubted 
the promise of American life. We need 
not doubt it now. 

—Walter Lippmann. 


I am an old man and have known a 
great many troubles, but most of them 
never happened. 


—Mark Twain. 


We shall never solve the paradox of 
want in the midst of plenty simply by do- 
ing away with the plenty. 

—Ogden L. Mills. 


Public opinion holds the world in its 
hand. It can compel governments to do 
its bidding. 

} —Nicholas Murray Butler. 


It is always safer to agree with the old, 
but it is infinitely more important to con- 
vince the young. 


—Kirsopp Lake. 


Every teacher should study at least one 
new joke a week and preferably two. 
—Eugene T. Lies. 


If I had my way, I would teach young 
men of all countries to reach for a foot 
ball instead of a hand grenade. 

—Knute Rockne. 





